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Churches, Synagogues---And Yet Tragedy 
A. EUSTACE HAYDON 

The call to practical action becomes imperative in this most tragic 
period in the life of man. The whole earth is convulsed with agony. 
Over all the Old World centers of culture, scene of the long, creative 
adventure of the great spirits of our race, death and destruction reign. 
The ruins are drenched with the blood of those who should be enjoyers 
of past achievements and creators of the new. The dread Four Horse- 
men ride the roads of the world, driving before them the terror-stricken 
multitudes, feeding the earth with the bodies of men. Tens of thou- 
sands of little children whose eyes should be lit with joyous welcome 
to life and beauty die, their eyes wide with horror. Helpless men and 
women in the tens of millions walk the path of pain and fear as they 
are herded down into the dark halls of death. For decades the con- 
science of mankind has been troubled by the anguished faces of those 
who have wrestled with want, fear, and hopelessness in the tangled 
net of a maladjusted social structure. Now they are swept by the cruel 
scourge of war. You have seen the battle pictures of these dear, de- 
voted victims—bodies drugged with weariness, eyes glassy, the lines 
of their faces hardened with strain, as they look out upon life with 
numb questioning, while in the background lie the sprawled bodies of 
the dead. This world situation is the most terrible indictment that has 
ever been brought against the religious leadership of the last hundred 
years. Over all the earth are churches, temples, mosques, synagogues, 
pagodas, shrines—and yet this tragedy. Is this the ultimate end of our 
religious vision? Is this the final fruit of the long questing of religions 
for the creation of a good world? Is this the test of the efficiency of 
the religious leaders of mankind ? 

You will remember that during the last war there was much dis- 
cussion around about the question, ‘“‘Has Christianity failed?” Then a 
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theologian came up with the bright answer, ““No, Christianity has not 
failed. It has never been tried.”” Nineteen hundred years—and untried! 
But not only Christianity has failed. Buddhism, Hinduism, Judaism, 
Islam—all are involved. The indictment goes around the world. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has remembered his share in the dis- 
cussion of twenty-five years ago and asks the question again. He de- 
cides that the church has failed but thinks it may not fail in the future 
if it breaks down the barriers of denominationalism and makes ritual, 
ordinances, and creeds unessential. For the churches this seems to be 
the last word of pessimism. It is like saying to the masters of mon- 
opoly and the cartels, “Will you kindly surrender your special privi- 
leges and vested interests for the sake of the commonwealth?” 

But Mr. Rockefeller is right when he says that real religion is 
where men are practicing unselfishness, self-sacrifice, generosity, and 
loyalty in the common cause. He calls this “living Christianity.” (It 
would be called by other names in other parts of the world. It is reli- 
gion.) He says it is practical religion rather than theoretical religion, 
the religion of deed rather than the religion of creed—and he is right. 
In this current of life, outside the churches, among the people to whom 
the churches and organized religion make no appeal is running the driv- 
ing force of modern religion. It moves under the banners of democ- 
racy. For a hundred and fifty years the multiform democratic move- 
ments of the so-called ‘“‘secular’”” world have been reaching for the 
values of religion which the church did not know how to actualize. On 
this level multitudes have been tugging at their chains, beating with 
their fists against the barriers, trying to tear down the obstacles in the 
pathway to the good life. They have been pleading for freedom from 
want and fear, for a chance to live fully, nobly, beautifully, for light to 
illumine a better tomorrow beyond the horizon of the drab present, 
for an approach a little nearer the city beautiful. They have come a 
long way, largely without help and with too little encouragement from 
the men who were supposed to be the religious leaders of the world. 
What has this quest of the common man to do with whirling prayer- 
wheels? What has it to do with the meditative monk in his cell telling 
the beads of his rosary? What has it to do with the intricate labor of 
the metaphysician delicately fitting a phrase into a system? What has 
it to do with the dapper little priest tiptoeing through the stations or 
dulcetly intoning a liturgy ? 

Long ago the prophets of religion have told us that the values of 
the ideal are not in the incidental trappings of the cult, nor in any pat- 
ticular embodiment of the religious enterprise. The values are human 
values: the ideal, the fulfilment of human powers in harmonious social 
relationships. From earliest times the religions have said, “Don’t kill, 
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don’t steal, don’t lie, don’t be deceitful, don’t be covetous, don’t be 
envious.” Yet we have not learned how to translate even these elemen- 
tal precepts into a code of behavior for modern civilization. The sages 
have always told us that the goal of religion is the actualization of 
love, peace, kindness, brotherhood, loyalty, and self-sacrifice in a good 
society. There has been no lack of inspired preachers. But in the ages 
of frustration the religions have turned away from the world. The 
emphasis has been too much for too long on compensatory other 
worlds, with the result that we have failed to use the resources avail- 
able for an attempt to realize the ideal on the earth. The tragedy is 
that without this orientation of the ideal, the more man knows, the 
greater his powers, the more magnificent his armory of tools and tech- 
nology, the more far-reaching his grasp of resources, the more his 
maladjustments multiply. 

Democracy is on the move, and the religion of democracy, heir of 
the ancient quest, must necessarily win because the desires of the mul- 
titudes will not be finally frustrated. The way would be made much 
easier and the victory be won much faster if the men of intelligence 
and good will, men of kind heart and generous spirit, who have dedi- 
cated their lives to the religious task would take their places as leaders 
in this social process where religion is alive, and not be so much con- 
cerned with rebuilding broken ecclesiastical fences, defending inherited 
ideas, housekeping—church housekeeping. Leadership of churches is 
not enough. Leadership of the community is essential if the creative 
forces at work in this “century of the common man” are to find direc- 
tion and fulfilment. 

The resolutions of the two Oxford conferences, of the Delaware 
conference, point the way. They deal with the problems of politics, 
economics, morality, race and color conflicts, international relations— 
that is, problems of practical behavior. The best intelligence and the 
utmost powers of modern man are needed to bring in the “kingdom of 
heaven,” in modern terms, to build the good society on the earth. Let 
the traditional past bury its dead. Let the ancient heritage of dogma 
and cult stand as a monument to the great men who built it. These 
splendid sacred structures of the past will ever remain as evidence of 
the daring faith and hope of the eras of frustration, but let no religious 
leader dream that they can save the modern world—or save religion. 
Unless religions find new, living embodiments they are doomed. If 
they stand loyal to the past today, they will commit suicide. When we 
harness the political, educational, economic, scientific phases of our 
culture in the service of the religious ideal, religion will find its new 
embodiment. This is the essential task.’ 





"Address at Convocation Service, Divinity School, Univ. of Chicago, on March 23, 
1945. Reprinted from Divinity School News, May 1, 1945 with permission. 
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The Greatest Hoax in History—The Claim 
To Infallibility 


J. HUTTON HYND 


The greatest hoax in history is the deliberate claim to infallibility 
which men make for themselves or for others. It is the claim that cer- 
tain judgments and opinions are exempt from any liability to error and 
are to be accepted as absolutely and finally true. 

We need not think naively that this claim to infallibility is a mat- 
ter of ancient history. The claim is made in our own day, and the con- 
sequences of it are such that they should give us concern. 

On behalf of the claim, it is said that there is in men and women 
a definite “psychological need” for an infallible authority of some kind. 
The burden of uncertainty is too great for common mortals to bear; 
therefore men wish to know with certainty what to believe and how to 
behave. To satisfy this need, men zmpute infallible authority to some- 
one, while others take advantage of the need, in order to impose their 
own infallible authority upon others. 


It is true that men look for a reliable authority in matters of belief 
and behavior. Believing wisely and behaving well are not simple 
achievements. In such matters we feel that we need an increase of 
knowledge to supplement our own limitations. It may be agreed that 
there is a psychological need for an authority of some kind; but whether 
this need demands an infallible authority is another question. 

The word “authority” stems from a root which suggests “an in- 
crease.” The person who is able to make an increase, and who seems 
thus to benefit us, is the person with “authority’—as when a man 
offers an increase of knowledge. The people will listen to Aim. He 
speaks ‘‘as one having authority.” He seems to know more than his 
fellows. The knowledge which he offers suggests a sound basis for 
belief and behavior. His knowledge may be tried, his authority tested. 
Beyond this men cannot go—it is a little increase here and a little there. 
But this little may be much. Men live and accomplish much in a prac- 
tical way by the acceptance of ‘‘authority” in terms of available know!- 
edge. 

, And so we may have “authority” for believing and behaving as 
we do; but we may not have finality or “infallibility.”. The burden of 
uncertainty must ever be borne. The “truth” upon which we may base 
our belief and behavior is only known by the merest approximation. 
The “absolute truth” of today may be the absurd superstition of tomor- 
row. Any claim to infallible authority by imputation or imposition is a 
hoax under whatever guise it may appear. 
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It is worthy of notice that the claim to infallible authority does 
not have a place in the field of science. Science is another name for 
knowledge. The people want to know what to believe and how to be- 
have; and in most matters practical they turn to the scientist for reli- 
able knowledge. They look for authority in him, and they find it in his 
tested knowledge and proved integrity; but they do not look for infalli- 
bility. And the scientist on his part does not claim to be infallible. The 
meaning of authority is clearly understood—quite apart from any 
notion of infallibility; and see the great practical benefits that are 
wrought (as in the case of medical science) by this clear and clean 
acceptance of the meaning of authority! 


But when we turn to the field of politics and religion we step down 
to a lower level of intelligence and morality. The fair word “authority” 
is degraded by the false notion of “infallibility.” In politics and reli- 
gion the claim of infallibility is made without a blush!—with serious 
consequences. 

In politics, there is the person in the place of power. If his sub- 
jects are gullible enough, having been made gullible by some system 
of indoctrination or propaganda by virtue of which they believe in 
supernatural abstractions of some kind, he may claim to be infallible 
by means of some sort of mystical relation to the supernatural abstrac- 
tion believed in by the people. He perpetrates the hoax—and he may 
be amazingly successful as a ruler! 

We have hint of this political hoax in the claims of the god- 
emperors of earlier times. We see the meretricious pose of infallibility 
in the Oriental potentates. In the history of the West we have refer- 
ences to ‘“‘the divine right of kings.” In our own day we have heard 
hints of infallibility in the fanatical and mystical claims of a leader in 
the German State. The Emperor of Japan enjoys the political obedience 
of his subjects because infallibility seems to be imputed unto him. In 
India there is evidence of a readiness on the part of the masses to im- 
pute a certain charismatic infallibility to a political personage like 
Gandhi. In politics, the hoax of infallibility seems to be popular! 

But it is a matter of history that we cannot fool all of the people 
all of the time. How much blood has been shed in violent protest 
against the hoax of political infallibility! Refusing to be fooled by this 
hoax, many have rebelled. It has been their profound and passionate 
conviction that the people will never reach political maturity, and there- 
fore never achieve the fuller satisfaction of their desires, so long as the 
belief in infallibility persists and prevails. They have declared (to their 
glory be it said) that the claim to infallibility must be laughed away by 
ridicule or driven away by violence. 
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To serve our theme, we make reference here to the American Revo- 
lution of 1775. Courageous pamphleteers ridiculed and denounced the 
notion of the “divine right’”’ of kings and their lineal descendants. They 
declared that the people must choose between the ancient fiction of 
political infallibility and the modern fact of political responsibility. 
And the American people seemed to have sense enough, humor 
enough, to think away, laugh away, and drive away the hoax of poli- 
tical infallibility. They chose to draft a Constitution in an attempt to 
make real and actual the government of the people, by the people, for 
the people—a form of government in which no place would be found 
for infallible authorities. 

Millions have since settled in the United States in order to escape 
from the irritating survivals of political infallibility, and to secure for 
themselves and their children a new birthright of political freedom and 
civic responsibility. 

In religion, a very definite and dogmatic claim to infallibility is 
made. The dogma of infallibility, or the ghost of it, is to be found in 
all the supernatural religions. The classical instance of the dogmatic 
claim is the Roman Papacy. From its beginnings in Judaism (in which 
the claim to infallibility plays a part), the Christian religion has taken 
for granted a certain implication of supernatural infallibility which 
resides in persons and parchments. Off and on, here and there, claims 
to infallible authority have been made; but not until the year 1870 
was the claim made definite and explicit by the Vatican Council, as in 
the following declaration: 

. we teach and define that it is a dogma divinely revealed that the 

Roman Pontiff when he speaks ex cathedra, that is, when in discharge of 

the office of Pastor and Doctor of all Christians, by virtue of his supreme 

apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine regarding faith and morals to be 
held by the Universal Church by the divine assistance promised to him in 
blessed Peter, is possessed of that infallibility with which the Divine Re- 
deemer willed that His Church should be endowed for defining doctrine 
regarding faith and morals; and that therefore such definitions of the 

Roman Pontiff are irreformable of themselves, and not from consent of 

the Church. But if any, which may God avert, presume to contradict this 

our definition, let him be anathema.” 

Commentators in the “Roman Catholic Encyclopaedia’’ assure us 
that the word “‘infallibility,” in the declaration of the Vatican Council 
of 1870, means, in their own words, “exemption or immunity from 
liability to error or failure.” ‘The Supreme Pontiff cannot err’’—that 
is, when he speaks as the Pontiff from the “Chair of St. Peter” on mat- 
ters pertaining to belief and behavior. And after the Pontiff has spoken, 
let everyone be accursed who dares to question or contradict his word! 
This is a hoax if ever there was one—but it is taken seriously by mil- 


lions and is amazingly successful! 
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Courageous spirits have offered protest against the hoax of Papal 
infallibility; but many among them have been willing to accept the 
dogma of Biblical infallibility. As Protestants, they have declared 
with emphasis that the Old and New Testaments are “the infallible 
guide in all matters of faith and morals.’ What should a man believe? 
How should a man behave? The absolute rule is to be found in the 
Bible! The Bible is “inspired’”—even to the punctuation marks! 

As mankind seeks a better life on earth, science may wish to have 
a say regarding what a man may believe and how a man may behave; 
literature may wish to have a say; and philosophy; and other religions; 
and experience: but in spite of every wish to have a say, it is said, with 
great unction, that science, and literature, and philosophy, and other 
religions, and experience are but an accumulation of errors—a comedy 
of errors, or a tragedy of errors—calculated to deceive and destroy the 
souls of men. And there is always the suggestion (sometimes faint, 
sometimes fanatical) of the curse which awaits the person who does 
not accept the Bible as ‘‘the infallible Word of God.” 

The claim that the Bible is an infallible authority in faith and 
morals is taken seriously with great solemnity. It is an impressive and 
almost incredible fact that, in most Protestant churches throughout the 
world, the Old and New Testaments are the only authoritative books 
permitted to be read in the pulpit. To submit so naively to the play of 
such a hoax as this is to surrender the intellect and the moral life to a 
static and backward state of bondage; and the consequences are more 
serious than we are at first disposed to think. 

This matter is seen to be serious indeed when it applies to the 
children, as in our systems of “religious education.” In the Sunday 
Schools of Roman Catholicism and Orthodox Protestantism the boys 
and girls are indoctrinated to the gullible acceptance of the unscien- 
tific and undemocratic principles of Papal and Biblical infallibility. 
And upon the Public Schools of America (while the nation slept!) the 
Christian churches forced a program of “‘released time for religious in- 
struction.” The children are being fooled by the hoax of religious in- 
fallibility; accordingly, their minds will not be free to consider the 
ethical and other problems which press upon them for solution, since 
they are likely to be afraid to question the “final authority” of Pope 
and Bible. And it may be said that the children are being conditioned 
for the acceptance of a pernicious political infallibility. In this matter 
of infallibility—he who offendeth in one point offendeth in all. 

Let it be noted that this hoax of Papal and Biblical infallibility 
is being imposed upon the people of America. We have referred to 
the United States as the land in which the people had the sense and 
humor and courage to think away and laugh away and drive away the 
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hoax of political infallibility; but it would seem that the same citizens 
have neither the sense nor the humor nor the courage to cast off the 
hoax of religious infallibility. Although clearing the way for their 
advance to political maturity, they do not have the courage to clear 
the way for their advance to religious maturity. 


A greater ethical and spiritual maturity is to be achieved apart 
from infallible authorities. Authorities we must have; an increase in 
reliable knowledge we must have: but we must be clean and consistent 
and courageous in the rejection of infallible authorities, even in mat- 
ters pertaining to religion. In religion (as the quest for the Values of 
the Good Life, and the spirit of reverence and devotion in relation to 
them), authority, in matters of belief and behavior, should arise from 
an increase of knowledge that is ever under test and trial. Religious 
faith (even in its emotional richness) should be based upon faith in 
the method of intelligence. Intelligence is not infallible—but it is the 
best we have. The burden of uncertainty is laid upon us—but we may 
“walk erect with a burden.” The citizens of the United States, or any 
other country, in their religious experience, should walk erect with 
their eyes open and should not grovel among spurious infallibilities 
with their eyes closed. 

It is encouraging to recall that America, in her religious life, and 
by her own experience, had made a good start along the way to reli- 
gious liberty and maturity—as she had already done in her political 
experience. Many courageous thinkers and pioneers had cast off the 
influence of the hoax of infallibility in the affairs of religion, and had 
already found suggestions of spiritual authority in their own ethical 
experience and philosophical expression. Emerson appealed to his 
countrymen to leave the tyrannical infallibilities of the ‘old world” 
and to seek within their souls an authoritative goodness and truth for 
guidance in behavior and belief. He declared that human experience 
is an eternal unfolding; that each generation may discover its own 
reliable approximations to goodness and truth, without reference to 
finalities and infallibilities. The Bible of Humanity is still an open 
book, and new chapters are being written in terms of new experience. 
Whitman felt the same movement of the mind and spirit, as when he 
said: 

“We consider bibles and religions divine—I do not say they are not divine, 

I say they have all grown out of you, and may grow out of you still, 

It is not they who give the life, it is you who give the life, 

Leaves are not more shed from the trees, or trees from the earth, than they 

are shed out of you.” 
And others made the same humanistic approach: Channing in his own 
way; and Felix Adler, as when he said, “The Ethical Movement differs 
fundamentally from those who hold that the world has all the moral 
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knowledge it needs, and only lacks the will to live up to its knowledge. 
We are profoundly aware that we have not knowledge enough, that 
we need more moral light.” 

This ethical and spiritual movement in the United States was not 
a sectarian affair; it was national in spirit and scope, and hinted the 
development of a religious humanism which could claim to be con- 
sistent with the political and scientific humanism of the American peo- 
ple; and it reached out to greet the same humanistic tradition in other 
lands, 

We may think of this religious humanism as a living part of “‘the 
flowering of New England.” It was a promising movement for Amer- 
ica, in her growth as a nation toward spiritual maturity. But the blight 
upon such a flowering of mind and spirit came when thousands of 
immigrants arrived in America from “‘older lands.’ They brought with 
them the undemocratic infallibilities of their supernatural religions— 
Papal and Biblical infallibility. The immigrants seemed willing enough 
to enjoy their emancipation from political authoritarianism, but seemed 
not to be so willing to be consistent and to seek complete emancipation 
from religious authoritarianism. The blight of ancient medievalisms 
and orientalisms fell upon the moral and spiritual flowering of the 
American spirit, and the rank growths of primitive belief and behavior 
were allowed to thrive. America may be justly proud of her political 
and scientific advances; but there is no occasion for pride in her incon- 
sistency of thought and feeling in matters religious. She should pro- 
ceed to a new declaration of independence! 


There is occasion for pride and hope in the fact that there are 
evidences of spiritual recovery in the soul of America, as in the revival 
of religious humanism. The revival is widespread, if generally un- 
organized as yet. But humanist and ethical societies, and other liberal 
religious groups, have nourished and have cultivated the spiritual de- 
velopment begun in and by such men as Emerson, Whitman, Channing, 
Adler, and so many others; and they continue in the living and organ- 
ized tradition of religious humanism. They are in substantial agree- 
ment with the tradition of science and democracy, in that they are 
without infallible authorities. They are without infallible persons, in- 
fallible books, infallible institutions. They have profound respect for 
great and good persons, great and good books, and great and good 
institutions, wherever they are to be found; and make due recognition 
of the authority of these as being subject to the free and honest use of 
the intelligence and to the enlightened and critical use of the moral 
sense. They are willing to prove all things, and would hold fast that 
which is good. They are willing to bear the burden of uncertainty, and 
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yet to proceed upon the approximations of goodness and truth already 
achieved by mankind, having faith in the human effort in spite of the 
human record. 

To their children, the humanist and ethical societies offer the light 
of the best available knowledge with reference to morality and religion, 
and leave the young people, in the years of greater independence and 
responsibility, to follow their own honest convictions regarding belief 
and behavior—ever leaving the way open for growth toward political 
and religious maturity. There is no attempt to offer finalities or infalli- 
bilities. This is the children’s birthright as Americans—to be free from 
every suggestion of political and religious infallibility, and to have 
the right to possess their souls in liberty and honor, to the greater 
glory of the nation and to the blessing of all mankind. 

In the recovery of the great tradition of ethical and religious 
humanism as it has emerged in American history, we may see the hope 
that men will yet assume the burden of responsibility in matters moral 
and spiritual, as in matters pertaining to justice and right in all the 
relations of life, personal and domestic, national and international. 
Within the sphere of science and politics, and in all the relations of 
daily life, there is need for moral guidance, and such guidance must 
come from man himself, as in every increase of knowledge and in 
every extension of experience. 

In order to conserve and increase the tradition of knowledge and 
experience in matters ethical and religious it is necessary to have appro- 
priate institutions (as in the case of the traditions of science and art). 
Humanist and ethical societies are a well-established beginning in the 
organization of the tradition of religious humanism. In this beginning, 
there are symbolism, poetry, music, and ritual—as in Sunday services, 
Sunday schools, festivals, and in special services for the solemnization 
of marriage, the burial of the dead, and the naming of little children. 
Inspiration and direction are given with a view to social action. But 
the societies are without finalities or static forms. They wish to be as 
dynamic and creative as life itself, and as broad and deep in their 
appreciation of values as life is generous and various in its daily offer- 
ing of values to be known and enjoyed. In short, religious humanism 
is a design for /iving in terms of an authority, which, far from being 
infallible, is yet reliable in terms of every increase of knowledge and 
every extension of experience— 

“Till that in us which thinks with that which feels 


Shall be forever reconciled, 
And that which questioneth with that which kneels.” 
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Guilt and Atonement: Comments on 
German Postwar Attitudes 


C. J. FRIEDRICH 


The new belief in “the common man everywhere,” which many of 
us share with Henry Wallace, poses a difficult moral problem with re- 
gard to the Germans. Even a tempered belief which does not exagger- 
ate or sentimentalize runs up against the problem of German guilt and 
collective responsibility. There was little difficulty here for the Greeks, 
to whom the individual was largely identified with his polis, his city 
state, and hence naturally was “involved” in the fate, the moira, which 
befell it. But the Christian and humanist emphasis on the individual’s 
personal freedom and responsibility raises the issue: To what extent 
is this particular German, or this group of Germans (say, oppositional 
clergy), or even the majority who did not vote for Hitler, responsible 
for the crimes of the regime? Arguments drawn from past German 
history, while intended to buttress the position that all Germans are 
responsible, actually complicate the indictment because they constitute 
“extenuating circumstances” for the individual. We must try to solve 
these issues if we are to remain true to our professed belief in the com- 
mon man. 

“There are no good Germans,” cry many in exasperation today as 
the world stands aghast, facing the crimes that have been committed 
by Germans all over Europe. “And if there were only one noble man 
in Germany,’ answers the Christian conscience, “such a statement 1s a 
blasphemy.” In fact, everyone knows that thousands upon thousands 
of Germans have died in the hopeless fight against Hitlerism when no 
one would help. Does that mean that all good Germans are dead? 
We are all haunted by that question. 

There is, unfortunately, very real danger that our preoccupation 
with German guilt will destroy our belief in “the common man every- 
where.” It is the old problem of Christian ethics: self-righteous pre- 
occupation with the sin of others involves man in the greater sin of 
pride. The story of the adulteress comes inevitably to mind. ‘‘He that 
is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her.’” Hence the 
Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace, in its sec- 
ond guiding principle, stated: ““We believe that the sickness and suffer- 
ing which afflict our present society are proof of indifference to, as 
well as direct violation of, the moral law. All share in responsibility 
for the present evils. There is none who does not need forgiveness. A 
mood of genuine penitence is therefore demanded of us—individuals 
and nations alike. . .” 


St. John, viii, 7. 
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The punishment of the guilty is part of the rendering of due homage 

to the majesty of the law. It would be a sentimental distortion of the 
truth to proclaim that the Christian doctrines of neighborly love and 
forgiveness prevent the taking of just measures against the Germans. 
Indeed, as Lincoln put it so superbly: “If [God] will that [the war} 
continue, until every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid 
by another drawn with the sword . . . still it must be said that the judg- 
ments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.” But at the same 
time, the Christian or humanist cannot allow himself to become in- 
volved in the advocacy of hate for any human being as a desirable 
thing. As Jacques Maritain has well said: “To hate evil is Christian, 
but to hate the person of the wrong-doer will never be Christian.” The 
glorification of hatred and vindictiveness, even against the evil-doer, 
is born of the spirit of the ‘pagan empire.” Similar thoughts were 
persuasively stated by Harold Laski in his column REVENGE WILL 
WRECK THE PEACE.’ Yet how can we rightly proceed if many Germans 
are unwilling to recognize the moral depravity in which their govern- 
ment has involved them ? 

There are many reports that the Germans do not seem to have any 
sense of guilt;* that they do not believe the facts which they are being 
told (e.g., R. E. Sherwood, New York Times, March 31, 1945) ; that 
they expect us to “liberate” them.” Quite a few of our correspondents 
are puzzled and many have been inclined to adopt a tone of mockery 
and sarcasm. Confounded by our own propaganda identifying Nazis 
and Germans, a line carefully cultivated since 1941, they seem in- 
capable of dealing with the psychological issues involved. Some time 
ago, General Eisenhower remarked that ‘the Gestapo keeps the Ger- 
mans fighting” and that “a large portion of the Germans want to throw 
in the sponge.” These statements were very probably the sum of the 
findings of military-intelligence officers interviewing recently captured 
war prisoners and of analyses of German radio broadcasts. They are 
not surprising to those who have right along been close students of the 
question as to how many Germans identified themselves with the 
Nazis. The answer has always been uncertain, but the systematic con- 
fusion which has been spread on this vital point since Pearl Harbor has 
given rise to serious errors of judgment. Complete identification of 
Nazis and Germans may have been expedient for purposes of American 
morale, since American isolationist sentiment was only too ready to 
exploit sympathy for the German people by appealing to that most 
wishful of all wishful thoughts: an overthrow of the Hitler regime by 





"September 15, 1944. 
‘James MacDonald, New York Times, March 15, 1945. 
‘Helen Kirkpatrick, The Boston Globe, April 7, 1945. 
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the Germans themselves. But after all, we have known right along that 
Himmler practiced his well-known formula for maintaining morale: 
“If terror fails, we shall use more terror.’””’ However, his tactics have 
admittedly been aided by our failure to make our own position clear. 
Recently, official interviews with war prisoners have proved what some 
of us have suspected right along, namely, that “the Allies’ failure to 
guarantee any certain—even if hard—future to Germany was one of 
the main factors causing ‘defeatist’ German soldiers to fight on.’” 

However that may be, any realistic student of totalitarian govern- 
ment, with its sytem of terror and propaganda, knows that any and all 
attempts to overthrow it are foredoomed to failure. Thus, the intelli- 
gent view was that the attitude of Germans toward the regime of Hit- 
ler did not vitally affect the continuance of it, nor did its continuance 
necessarily prove anything concerning their attitude. We have no such 
sources of information as polls or a free press provide concerning the 
attitudes of a people living under a totalitarian system, but we have 
certain other indices. If a number of people are willing to risk death 
and torture to express dissent, it is a fair inference that many others 
who feel similarly lack the courage and determination to do anything 
about it. There are plenty of indications that a sizeable body of Ger- 
mans felt deeply ashamed and guilty long before the war. The record 
of the Christian churches in Germany is an impressive one and has been 
told repeatedly by eye witnesses. The moving story at the end of Nora 
Waln’s “Reaching for the Stars” is one of many such, and the comment 
of the pastor’s child will live forever in my mind as moving testimony 
to the suffering of these people. 

This involvement in the collective guilt touched even Americans 
of German background. In 1935 I declared before a large gathering 
of professional people in New York that ‘Hitler and his Nazis have 
brought it about that a decent person of German descent has to be 
ashamed of his having been a German.” The chairman, president of 
a great American university, was very angry with me for thus sabotag- 
ing a meeting called for the purpose of bringing about a better “under- 
standing” of Italy and Germany. The professional good-willer lady 
who had busied herself with arranging the meeting sharply took me 
to task for stirring up “misunderstanding.” The Goebbels ministry 
threatened me with dire revenge. 

Why recite this insignificant incident at the present time? Because 
it serves to illustrate the very problem which is with us today on a 
gigantic scale. For it was this sense of guilt and shame for the atrocities 
that were being committed in the war against the Jews which was gen- 
erating a profound will for atonement in the minds of those of us who 


"New York Times, March 17, 1945. 
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felt that we were all in danger of becoming collectively guilty of ac- 
quiescence. I used to say to friends who objected: “If I, living and 
working in free America, do not do all I can to fight this Hitler Ger- 
many, how can I expect Germans inside Germany and under the terror 
to do so?” “But what of your family?” said they. ““My family will have 
to wage their fight in their own way, and if they fall, theirs is a war 
casualty and should only spur me on to greater efforts.” 


In the summer of 1941, I was a co-signer of an appeal published 
in the New York Times for a declaration of war against Germany. In 
thus calling for war, I knew that I was speaking for all those Germans 
who knew of no more ghastly prospect than a victory of Hitler and the 
Nazis. But the sense of guilt and the will for atonement were present 
also. For years I had worked to persuade this country to intervene in 
the war against the Jews. When people denounced me as an interven- 
tionist, I answered that I considered myself a belligerent. With Thor- 
eau, I felt that where human beings are enslaved, the place for a moral 
man is in jail. 

Unfortunately, a large number of people who did little or nothing 
in the desperate years between 1933 and 1939 are now howling about 
“German” atrocities as if they were a new discovery. As they stand 
aghast at the sight of the concentration camps with their unspeakable 
horror and filth, they forget that practically all of this was known for 
years. “The Brown Book of the Hitler Terror” was published in 1933, 
“Fontamera” by Ignazio Silone in 1934, “Reaching for the Stars’ by 
Nora Waln in 1937, “Out of the Night” by Jan Valtin in 1939, ‘I Was 
in Prison” by Charles S. MacFarland the same year, “Beyond Tears” by 
Irmgard Litten in 1940 to mention only a few of the most moving and 
real accounts. What did all these excited moralists do all that time? 
“Judge not, that ye be not judged.” The excited self-righteous indigna- 
tion about the “Germans” is all based on the ideas of collective respon- 
sibility and collective guilt. This idea has rather far-reaching implica- 
tions. We are violently abusing ‘the Germans” for not doing some- 
thing about the criminal activities of the Nazis without inquiring what 
we ourselves may have failed to do. Were we not much freer to do 
something than they? Turning to our domestic scene, the idea of col- 
lective guilt also has its bearing: who is to weigh the responsibility and 
guilt of most of us for the hundreds of negroes lynched, the thousands 
tortured and abused in prisons and chain-gangs? Is not our guilt much 
greater seeing that we were living in a free country, unrestrained by 
secret police, concentration camp and terror? And what about the con- 
centration camps in other countries? How far are we prepared to go 
in sacrificing selfish interests in the fight against these crimes and hor- 
rors? ‘He that is without guilt...” 
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A David Low cartoon on the Buchenwald disclosures has one man 
exclaim: ‘““The whole German people should be wiped out for this,” 
but an emaciated survivor of the concentration camp answers: ‘Don’t 
forget, some of us are Germans, friend.” 

We know that tens of thousands have died in concentration camps. 
We know that many have been ruined in mind and body by the terror 
of the Hitler system. We know that General Eisenhower was right. 
But how do they feel? What goes on in the mind of a German who 
commits an act of sabotage? Who turns against his country and his 

eople? The sense of guilt and atonement are central. In the absence 
of all reliable psychological data, only a poet could create a situation 
in which a human being discovers his guilt and seeks to atone for it. 
This has been done superbly in a recent American novel, ‘“The Cross 
and the Arrow.” This story by Albert Maltz is the story of a simple 
German worker, Willi Wegler, the common man incarnate. It takes 
him from 1933 to 1942 to awaken. But when he does, he acts with 
lightning speed. Just he. There is no organization, no plan, no direc- 
tion, but the deed is done. Let me sketch the central situation. 

The first severe shock comes to Willi Wegler when a man, the son 
of the woman he loves, reveals the moral depravity of the Nazis by 
glorying in crime. Bitterly he asks her: 

“Don’t you understand where the rottenness lies? It’s not what Rudi 
did. Not that he is a bad boy. But that Rudi is what you and I call a good 
boy; that Rudi loves his mother; that Rudi was kind to me; that Rudi is 
not an ape or a criminal—and that he was not ashamed, Berthe. That's 
where the rottenness is.’” 

Hitherto, Willi had lived by himself, among folk to whom the 
doing of the Nazis were objectionable, but remote—like the lynchings 
of Negroes to many Americans. But in this new relative it strikes him 
personally and he staggers. There are other blows, like the blandness 
with which his beloved Berthe buys a Polish slave. 

“For in that moment he had to know the ugly truth at last: that he, 
too, was guilty, and no less guilty than all the rest. . . that by his faithful 
work at the steam hammer he too had enslaved these Poles .. . that he, too, 
had carried a dead woman's sweater to Berthe alony with Rudi... that 
he, too, had bought a Pole in the town square for seventeen marks—and 
that he had done these things by complicity, by his work and by his silence 
—and that he, too, was stained with guilt.” 

This dawning sense of collective guilt will become the key to the 
German psychology. There is no room here to indicate the remarkable 
portraits drawn of other human types composing the total panorama of 
German psychology today: the doctrinaire Nazi, the doctor whom fear 
has made a cynic, the routine police detective, callous representative 
of the state, the warm-hearted peasant woman, and the fanatical Nazi 
welfare worker, the Nazi and anti-Nazi types among Willi Wegler’s 
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co-workers, the broken Pole, and the money-grabbing plant manager. 
They are all part of the picture of the psychology of the German peo- 
ple, ‘“‘the jungle, where no man knows the mind or heart of another.” 
But there is one other man who is vital to this problem of guilt and 
atonement—a frail, timid pastor whom an unpremeditated act of faith 
had landed in a concentration camp. No common man he. We know 
him from the news. He has a broader grasp of the problem. He can 
argue the cynical doctor into helping. He can carry on, even though 
desperately afraid. He is capable of speaking to you and me, to the 
world at large. For he has a grasp of the universal, the all-pervading 
reality of evil. 
“I’m not talking any longer of our German people. I’m talking of 
Man. In the concentration camp I learned how debased it is possible for 
men to become. But I learned also how noble they are. And if some can 
be evil and others noble—then all can be noble. Do you think I am with- 
out guilt? A thousand times no. Where was my moral rebellion when the 
first Jew was murdered? I was silent as you were silent, as the whole world 
was silent.” 

It would be a fatal mistake to assume that such a viewpoint is 
widespread at the present time. But official polls have revealed that a 
great majority of Germans are at present blaming the Hitler regime 
and the Nazis, as well as the militarists, for the war (see the report of 
James MacDonald already cited.) What we need to ask as Americans 
is whether it is not desirable from our standpoint to have them con- 
tinue to do so. After all, what we are anxious to see happen is for the 
Germans to turn against National Socialism and to rid themselves as 
completely as possible of that poison. To some extent, a policy design- 
ed to make them identify themselves with the Nazis by treating all 
Germans ‘‘as if they were Nazis’ may be contrary to our interest. It 
must also be borne in mind that we may inactivate the very men and 
groups whom we are most anxious to have help us. There is little hope 
that the Nazis themselves will display any sense of guilt. All guilt 
feelings depend upon a recognition of a moral code, and this is precisely 
what the Nazis do not do. Nor do the more radical materialists. To 
them it is all a matter of impersonal forces and processes for which 
individuals have no personal responsibilities. Such “determinism’’ is 
incompatible with the idea that the common man can either act respon- 
sibly or be guilty of crime. The belief in good and the belief in evil 
are thus intimately linked. 

These and similar considerations of expediency thus reinforce the 
general moral convictions which lead to the conclusion that the sense 
of guilt and the readiness for atonement are attitudes which may be 
looked for in the common man of Germany only after he becomes fully 
aware of the implications of the deeds of the regime. In the meantime, 
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we need to be careful that a strong desire for justice and retribution 
does not mislead us into actions which resemble those of the Nazis in 
both spirit and practical result: the destruction of freedom and the 
disappearance of the belief in the common man among our own peo- 
ple. I am troubled deeply when I read accounts such as that in The 
Boston Daily Globe of April 19, 1945, in which the reporter gloats 
over an excited soldier's outburst: “We want to do to the Germans 
only what they did to us.” Do to what Germans? The guilty SS? Or 
the guiltier tycoons of the armament industry? Or to the pastors who 
have languished in prisons for many a year, their wives, their children? 
It’s a terrible temptation. . . . 

Thorstein Veblen, in his “The Nature of Peace” (1917), raised 
the question of punishing the Germans for the outrages committed dur- 
ing the war. More specifically he asked whether the dependent work- 
ing class should be considered guilty. 

“The chief relation of this common run, this underlying population 
of German subjects, to the inception and pursuit of this Imperial warlike 
enterprise, is comprised in the fact that they are an underlying population 
of subjects, held in usufruct by the Imperial establishment and employed 
at will. . . . The warlike enterprise of the Imperial dynasty has already 
brought . . . a good measure of punishment on this underlying population, 
whose chief fault and chief misfortune lie in an habitual servile abnegation 
of those traits of initiative and discretion in man that constitute him an 
agent susceptible of responsibility or retribution. . . . It would be all the 
more of a pathetic mockery to visit the transgressions of their masters on 
these victims of circumstance and dynastic mendacity . . .’” 

Thorstein Veblen, in insisting upon the idea that only those can be 
held responsible who control their actions, harks back to a central con- 
viction of the Western mind. Whereas to do violence to people, be- 
cause they are members of a group, is a “pagan” practice, a Fascist 
heresy. 

The common man is virtually dead in Germany at present. For it 
is an illusion to think that the common man, the man of common 
sense, exists at all times and in all places. Free, democratic conditions, 
a minimum of them, is essential for his survival.’ But our thoughtless 
propensity to identify all or most Germans with the Nazis has discour- 
aged his re-appearance. He was never too numerous in that land of 
“habitual servile abnegation of those traits of initiative and discretion 

. ‘any more than in the lands further east. But a true belief cannot 
be disproved by the difficulties encountered in its realization. For even 
in those countries in which the common man has gone farthest in shap- 





*See Joseph Dorfman, Thorstein Veblen and his America, p. 356-7 as well as Veblen 
work cited in text. 

"For this more modern concept see the author's The New Belief in the Common Man 
(1942), especially pp. 111-2 and pp. 28ff. $1.57 through A. H. A. Paper. 
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ing the community, his forward march has been recurrently thwarted 
and continuously held up by the forces of self-interest and conceit— 
self-appointed elites of men who considered themselves superior to 
the common run and hence entitled to direct the community’s affairs, 
In our own country they have usually been people with a superior 
capacity “to ambush the community’s loose change,” and their entour- 
age of boot-lickers, stooges, and patriotic orators. It is only natural 
that at this juncture in the country’s bloody efforts to sustain the com- 
mon man’s right to go forward against the reaction of the fascist and 
Hitlerite “elite guards’ that these lip-servants of the cause of the com- 
mon man everywhere should reveal their true colors by an open attack 
upon the common man in Germany. For in this day of advancing 
democracy, the abuse of the common man takes recurrently the form of 
making the scapegoat of a particular group of common men, the Jews, 
the Germans, the Negroes, or whoever else comes to hand. 

The foregoing line of thought in no wise affects the terms of peace 
imposed upon Germany at the end of hostilities. As was to be 
expected, the course of the war itself has already settled the question of 
the much discussed ‘“‘soft’’ peace. There can be no such thing. The 
problems which confront us, problems such as how much industry Ger- 
many will be permitted to reconstruct, how much political unity she 
will be allowed, how much reparation she is to make, are tough ones 
and enough to try the ingenuity of any man. The destruction of the 
German elites is proceeding apace and will be further extended by the 
prosecution of the war criminals. But whether there will be an active 
common man siding with us will in the last analysis depend upon the 
extent to which we find in ourselves the belief in the common man 
everywhere. Both the power and the responsibility will be ours. 


THE LAW INEXORABLE 
By PAUL ELDRIDGE 


We are the touchstone of your souls— 
Pronounce “Jew” with contempt and ‘“‘Christian’’ becomes contemptuous, 
Consider us enemies and you break into hostile camps, 

Take away our freedom and your liberty dies, 

Make us poor and poverty stalks your streets, 

Lock us up in ghettos and walls of ignorance rise about your minds, 
Hate us and love drowns in the venom of your hearts, 

War against us and war levels your lands, 

Malign us with lies and falsehood becomes your truth, 

Bind us with the badge and tyranny yokes your necks, 

Fire our temples and your churches perish in the flames, 

Defile our altars and Jesus bleeds upon the cross— 
For Evil backward flows and swells the source 
And Injustice is the gibbet which the judges mount. 
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MAN OF GOD 
By HOWARD PARSONS 


A man moves among us. Presence of mighty power 
Dwells, walks with, breathes in, watches over him, 
And shines on him the brightness of no hour 

That time has burnished round this epoch’s rim. 
Noon the man stands. Incarnate brightness, still. 
Earth-shadows we go under to our level. 

A star he is. A sweet persuasive will 

Of rose. Pure spotless deep of spirit-revel. 

His heart’s gold dawns endearing at flesh-rose. 

But bramble his brier body is, to burn 

From fagots to fatigue. What's pain he knows, 
He knows whose root has twisted with concern. 
God’s glow is tender rose in him thorn-viced: 
Great Buddha and the chasm-brooding Christ. 


TO A LIZARD 
By S. F. CLARKE 


So here you are again, my little friend, 

Asleep upon your sun-bathed canyon wall; 
And yonder lies the silent desert, where 
Your mighty forebears reigned until their fall. 


Come, tell me, in your shrunken armor laced, 

Do ghosts still haunt your dreams of that long year 
When reptile giants ruled the youthful world, 

Any puny mammals skulked from you in fear? 


What hope inspires your lean and meager Now? 
How dare you in your helpless low estate 
Contest the earth with man, the super-brained, 
These million years the darling child of Fate? 


Your beady eye is curtained with contempt, 
Your sluggard heart disdains to add a beat 
As I, triumphant primate, speak my piece 
And, victor like, would patronize defeat. 


I read your mind! In these mad days of strife 
Your dream is not of vanished times, forsooth; 
You wait while homo sapiens revives 

The age of ruthless claw and bloody tooth. 


No; not of greatness gone, your vengeful dream, 
But of glorious destiny in store; 

When reptile tyrants, issue of your seed, 

Again shall reign—and man shall reign no more. 











Peacetime Conscription: Goodbye 


Democracy 
M. C. OTTO 


Life has a way of rushing ahead without thinking. Not life in 
general or in the abstract, since there is no such thing, but human be- 
ings urged on by needs and wants and ambitions. Desires drive boldly 
on, often heedless of whether thinking keeps up or not. Sometimes it 
seems as if the best that thinking can do is to hobble along after acting, 
always a good distance in the rear.’ 

But actions have their natural consequences whether they are 
anticipated and allowed for or not, and those consequences may be 
such as not only to wipe out all that is gained by the acting, but to 
pile up a balance or loss that is ruinous. Therefore looking before 
leaping is sometimes an unequivocal necessity. 

Observe what is going on as regards peacetime conscription of 
the nation’s young men for military training. Peacetime military train- 
ing, if adopted, would touch every aspect of American life. Many cus- 
tomary practices would be fundamentally transformed. Yet we are be- 
ing hurried into this venture. We are being urged to act at once. We 
are advised that there is not time to weigh the political and social 
effects of this radical departure from a principle of government we 
have adhered to since our nation was founded. The need for imme- 
diate action is presumed to be so pressing that we cannot even hesitate 
long enough to consult the desires and convictions of millions of young 
Americans who are fighting on the battle fronts of the world, great 
numbers of them permanently ruining their careers, all of them risking 
their lives, and thousands upon thousands suffering and dying in de- 
fense of the institutions and ideals we are to ignore. 

Luckily the issue is not yet closed. We still have a chance to con- 
sider the advisability of taking the step. We can still think about it 
with the intention of deciding, before it is too late, whether we deem 
it wise to move out in this direction or not. Those of us who are con- 
vinced that it would be a misstep, a colossal and tragic misstep, result- 
ing in a disastrous setback not only in the progressive development of 
the best qualities of American civilization, but to the whole human 
undertaking, have never had greater reason to speak our minds. 

We believe that the one unchallengeable goal of social effort is a 
commonwealth in which every man, woman, and child may find real 
opportunity to work out a satisfying and worthy life; and we believe 
that it is a commonwealth democratically inspired, democratically 


*This article is reprinted with permission from The Progressive, April 30, 1945. 
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organized, and democratically informed, which provides this oppor- 
tunity in the amplest and most practical form. This being our faith and 
our creed, we are forced to consider the probable effects of the pro- 
posed military conscription on what we thus regard as the greatest 
social venture in which man has engaged. 

Democracy is a big word, the idea is bigger still, and the reality 
to which the word and the idea refer is the biggest of the three. But 
none of them is immortal, least of all the reality. Born in a fortunate 
hour of human history, democracy matured in a singularly favorable 
environment. The economic landscape, the intellectual atmosphere, 
the political fecundity of the time, were all conducive to its vigorous 
development. It seemed destined to move on and on with resistless 
momentum. 

That propitious age is gone. An age less friendly to democracy 
has replaced it. Today, economic and political trends and the general 
climate of opinion are not united in active support of the democratic 
enterprise. In fact, its very survival has become problematical in the 
face of a world-wide revolutionary ferment and a world-drift toward 
centralized governmental authority. And the situation will be more 
complex, and therefore more crucial, when the armies disband and the 
millions return home, lay aside their uniforms, and re-enter civilian life 
in search of civilian careers. 

The mere survival of the democratic enterprise, I repeat, has be- 
come problematical. And to win for it more than survival, to win for 
it conditions favorable to a vital and significantly expanding future, is 
an uphill task demanding the best intelligence and the clearest social 
vision of which collective man is capable. 

Will the proposed military training contribute to the performance 
of this difficult task? Will those who partake of that training be im- 
proved in social intelligence and social vision? 

To some of us the answer is obvious. Training for military effec- 
tiveness is the exact antithesis of training for democratic effectiveness. 
Progress in the one is retrogression in the other. The more successfully 
military habits and attitudes can be woven into the general educational 
fabric the less will the young be prepared, the less will any of us be 
prepared, for the hard work that has to be done if democratic prin- 
ciples and processes are to be influential in the post-war world. If this 
is true, then the adoption of peacetime military conscription will effec- 
tively block the advance of democratic civilization, possibly do worse 
than block its advance, possibly eradicate it from the earth. 

But is it true? There are those who argue that it is not true. They 
contend that democracy will suffer no harm, on the contrary will 
greatly benefit, if the young men of the nation are subjected to a year’s 
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rigorous military training. So far, however, as I have read what has 
been written on this side by civilians, army officers, and privates, they 
discuss the relation of military training to physical health, the educa- 
tional value of seeing the world, the need for national defense, and 
other such matters; they do not ask whether the training required to 
make a good soldier will also make a good citizen of a democracy. And 
this happens to be of central importance. 

Consider the following virtues. They are regarded as essential in 
the character of a good soldier. What is their bearing on the vitality of 
democratic citizenship ? 


A good soldier obeys orders without knowing or asking why. 

A good soldier is disciplined to function as part of a machine, with 
no sense of responsibility for the use to which the machine is put. 

A good soldier is habituated to deal with conflicts in just one way— 
by an appeal to arms. He is the frank embodiment of the dogma that might 
makes right. 

A good soldier is passively uncritical of the underlying life-pattern to 
which he is committed. He may grumble and grouse, or, to use bis own 
word, “gripe” a good deal, but his complaining is not directed at the mili- 
tary program itself. 


These four military virtues do not of course present a complete 
picture of what is envisaged in peacetime military training, to say noth- 
ing of what is exemplified by the good soldier under conditions of 
war. They are, however, central virtues for which the proposed milli- 


tary training assumes responsibility, and these virtues, with others of 
the same class, imperative as they may be for successful warfare, run 
directly counter to the interests of democratic society. Let us look at 
them for a moment in contrast with the attitudes and abilities upon 
which the furtherance of democracy must rely. 

Orders have to be obeyed under any form of government or soci- 
ety, even at times when it is not clear, then and there, why the obedi- 
ence is called for. We need more, not less, willingness to obey orders. 
But blind obedience as a general obligation is something very different. 
A dictatorship cannot prosper without it. A democracy cannot prosper 
with it. In a democracy readiness to obey orders has to be related to 
democratic means and ends, therefore has to be combined with the 
opportunity and the capacity to take part in choosing what orders are 
desirable. This is not a simple thing to do, although many of us act as 
if it were. We need much more training to do it well than we now 
receive. But training which is all one with conditioning the future 
citizen to obey without regard to the relation of his obedience to demo- 
cratic progress, must sooner or later prove fatal to democracy. 

The same principle holds of discipline. It, too, is basic to good citi- 
zenship, whatever the form of government or society. And it is hardly 
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debatable that at the present time more rather than less discipline is 
desirable, more self-discipline and more community-induced discipline. 
Such discipline is not a spontaneous growth of preoccupation with life. 
It has to be cultivated. It is the fruit of education and training. But 
it is equally undebatable that this discipline should be of a certain 
character—not the mechanical, unquestioning kind that plays into the 
hands of autocratic or dictatorial leadership, but the kind that is moti- 
vated by intelligent acceptance of democracy as a distinctive art of life. 
Discipline of this sort, adjusted to the social ends for which it is re- 
quired, was never at a higher premium than in these days of vast dis- 
integration. All the agencies of instruction should be designed to fur- 
ther it. Discipline by all means; more of it and of better quality. But 
like everything else, discipline is what discipline does. It surely remains 
to be shown that Americans should cooperate in disciplining democracy 
out of the world. And this is what peacetime military discipline would 
tend to do. 

As to the third item in the foregoing list of military virtues—the 
coercive pushing aside of the other fellow in a conflict of aims—this 
is as antithetical to democratic procedure as anything could be. Democ- 
racy seeks to draw people together into coordinated endeavors to make 
life as liveable as possible all around. When the purposes of indi- 
viduals, groups, nations come into opposition, as in the nature of things 
they are bound to do, the democratic principle demands the best pos- 
sible outcome for all the interests at stake. 

The successful application of this principle is never easy and 
sometimes extremely difficult. We do not always have the combination 
of good will, intelligence, and moral imagination required to translate 
it into practice. Even when two or only a few individuals are involved 
in controversy, so that the problem is relatively simple, we frequently 
lose patience and fall back on self-assertive pressure to put an end to 
the dispute. And on the larger social scale where organized groups are 
arrayed against each other and all the elements of difficulty are enor- 
mously increased, pressure technique still prevails so largely that many 
people view it as the sole realistic method of settling differences. In- 
crease the group to national size, multiply the difficulties accordingly, 
and the conclusion generally arrived at is that all serious conflicts be- 
tween nations must be decided by military might. 

This goes to show that if democracy is to function in and through 
inescapable occasions of controversy, big and little, this problem must 
be added to an already considerable job. We must be made much bet- 
ter acquainted than we are with the obligations of democracy, and be- 
come much better skilled than we are in its procedures. 
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The democratic objective in these cases is always the same. Each 
of the values at issue is to have its day in the court of appreciative 
understanding, and the verdict reached is to give each of the values, 
recreated in the light of the conflicting claims, the right to proceed on 
its way. It is a program requiring specific educational preparation. 
What better forward step could be taken in our public schools than to 
prepare the young for proficiency in this great art? Training them 
according to the military manner, which not only ignores this art, but 
develops habits of behaving and feeling that make its mastery increas- 
ingly formidable, would be a retrogressive step of the most serious 
nature. 

Finally, a component quality of the good citizen, and not of the 
good soldier, is a critical temper of mind as regards the institutions 
and customs of his country. Irresponsible fault finding is obviously all 
too common. No thoughtful person wants it encouraged. But informed 
criticism, which looks to improvement in prevailing institutional ma- 
chinery and practices, is, on the contrary, sadly lacking and needs posi- 
tive encouragement. The right of the citizen to criticize and the duty 
to exercise that right must be insisted upon for the safety of democracy. 


Here again we lack the right kind of education. We were educated 
to stand by what we have, without knowing too well what it is. Hence 
most of us are not prepared to offer criticisms of constructive value. 
And the influence of society on the individual is so strong that few 
will advocate changes which are likely to be frowned upon. The need 
of education and training for citizenship is therefore clear enough. And 
it should be clear also that training received under military auspices 
will only make the neded education and training harder to get. 

There are special reasons why the situation is more crucial today 
than at any time before. We have problems to solve for which none 
but a politically and socially critical people can find even approximate 
solutions. How shall a consciously planned and ever-widening social 
order be prevented from swallowing up human individuality? How 
shall we move toward social justice for those of darker skin who have 
become clearly conscious of their dignity as human beings? How, at 
the end of the war, shall we manage to build structures of peace, in- 
stead of entering upon an intensified warfare of class against class? 
And so on. 

Overreaching all other problems, entering deeply into everyone of 
them, is the fact that man has lifted himself from his native earth and 
is finding a new environment in the sky. This is a revolution to which 
only the few greatest revolutions of history are comparable. It will 
exert the profoundest imaginable impact on man’s practices and aspir- 
ation; on his business and politics, his education and morality, his reli- 
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gion and philosophy. At such a time of miraculous expansion in man’s 
outlook, when the best which can be done in educating ourselves for 
the new world must fall short of adequately lighting up the conditions 
that have to be mastered, peacetime military training should be seen 
as an anachronism. It would prepare the coming generations for an 
age that we must hope is gone. 

So the present argument is only indirectly an argument against 
peacetime military training. It is primarily a defense of democracy’s 
future. We feel called upon to keep so much of it as we inherited, and 
to hand it on enriched through our response to the outreaching ideals 
of our time. We oppose peacetime military conscription in grateful 
memory of those who in times of peace have labored to give substance 
to democratic idealism, and of those who in wartime have offered up 
“the last full measure of devotion.” We do it in grateful support of 
the millions who, along the outposts of worldwide strife, are giving or 
stand ready to give all they are and had hoped to be. 

Out of those struggles of other days and our own day, we hear 
the call to stand by the democratic cause. We are aroused to oppose 
the projects that would interfere with its advance. We are inspired to 
work for its enlarged and deepened meaning. 


India and World Peace: A Hindu View 


M. N. CHATTERJEE 


America occupies a unique place in world affairs today. She has 
no set traditions. Her only inheritance is the inheritance of enterprise. 
She is fluid. No people on earth has so much social mobility as the 
people in America. With all her planning to rule, educate and feed the 
world, America can still save humanity from further degradation in 
spirit. Certainly she can help other nations to help themselves. To be 
able to do this she must understand those who need her help. One such 
people is that of India. 

We usually judge others from our own point of view. It is impor- 
tant to see ourselves as other people see us. An American, if he is to 
act effectively, as act he must, towards the people of India, must keep 
in mind certain salient points in his own culture, as well as how these 
are looked upon by an outsider who is anxious to profit by it. There- 
fore what follows should be taken as a mere observation and not an 
evaluation of American life. 

Democracy is the dominant note in American life. Why is democ- 
racy so important? This is the way I understand it: 

The dominant class of American people sprung from Europe 
where their ancestors had lived for ages under two great autocrats: The 
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King, and the Church. They had to get rid of both of them. In the 
process democracy emerged. 

“Quod principi placuit legis habet vigorem.”” With these words a 
world-famous Welsh professor began his lecture in political phil- 
osophy. Freely translated it means that whatever is pleasing to the 
prince has the sovereign power. Free speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of worship and free assemblage were detrimental to the king’s 
pleasure. He was not anxious for people to gang up against him. 
Therefore these were prohibited. The king could do no wrong! By 
Divine Right the king could rule the way he pleased. 

In due course of time as war followed war, and people began to 
come in contact with other people, their minds expanded and they be- 
gan to feel the burden of kingship. This burden had to be removed. 
The king’s whims had to be replaced by the will of the people. The 
Magna Carta, the Petition of Rights, and the Bill of Rights followed 
one after another which finally removed the will of the king and re- 
placed it with that of a class which was much nearer to the people. 
Therefore the definition of democracy as given at a labor conference 
in Oxford, England, as “rule of the people, by the middle class, and for 
the vested interest” hit the nail right on the head. 

“Extra ecclesiam nulla salus’” was the other autocratic doctrine. 
Freely translated it means that there is no salvation without the sanc- 
tion of the Church. Salvation was a very important matter then more 
so than now. This great threat had to be removed. Protestantism and 
freedom of worship emerged. 

Now, none of these two conditions ever existed in India. There 
were no Hindu kings with such absolute power as the kings in Eng- 
land possessed. There was an occasional Moslem prince who had exer- 
cised such autocratic power but his rule never lasted very long. The 
Hindus would not have him, nor would the Moslem. 

Religion in India never occupied such a place of authority as in 
Europe. People of India, both Hindus and Moslems, are intensely 
religious; and there are as many religions in India as there are indi- 
viduals. This is more true with the Hindus however. Religion in India 
with either group has never become institutionalized. It remains a per- 
sonal matter obligating the adherent to behave a certain way. Any in- 
fringement of such behavior unless it can be proved by general con- 
sensus an improvement, is not tolerated. 

The essence of Hinduism will be found in an ancient Sanskrit 
verse which translated would mean: 


“Noblest is life’s effortless spontaneity ; 
Middling are meditation and contemplation ; 
Lower is pilgrimage to holy places; 

Lowest of all is the worship of forms.” 
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The authorities do not hesitate to assert that the highest scriptures are 
useless to a man who has true “understanding” as is a tank in a place 
full of water. This gives the greatest latitude to an individual. Priest- 
hood was important, but the priests though highly respected, never had 
the exclusive right to disburse salvation. Thus freedom of worship was 
an established fact in India ages ago. 

In India freedom of speech, freedom of worship, freedom of 
assemblage had always prevailed until British rule in India became 
paramount. The rule of the English over India today is as absolute as 
the rule of their kings used to be over the English themselves. 


“Would India become democratic when she gets her freedom from 
England?” is a query frequently made. Unhesitatingly I would say 
“Yes,” because the crying need of our time is democracy—that is, peo- 
ple; people and not merely a party. What kind of democracy do you 
wish India to adopt? Certainly not the British brand which in the name 
of democracy holds millions of people under complete subjugation. 
After all, what is this democracy that England has, but a compromise by 
adaptation of institutions started by Rome ages ago? In ancient time 
Rome was the greatest organizer. She organized force to match and 
overpower other forces. Later this organized force came to be known 
as politics. Therefore, in all political forms borrowed from Rome, 
organization of force becomes of supreme importance. The king in a 
democratic monarchy, the president in a republic, are per se the com- 
manders-in-chief of the Army and the Navy. Similarly, private property 
as well as loot from conquest becomes sacred, forming the basis of law. 

Land space is limited by nature. Once land is allowed to be held 
privately for exclusive use of the owner, and passed on by inheritance, 
or allowed to be sold, many of the coming generation will be landless. 
Paupers are thus created, and they must be kept in their place. This 
can only be done by force. What is administration but organization of 
interest? Thus efficient administration and organized force become the 
symbols of democracy. 

As it has been found impracticable to find a formula to include 
all the people individually, the idea of democracy came to mean major- 
ity rule. Rousseau grasped and developed the idea of democracy as a 
means for advancement of the masses individually (please note this), 
and had insisted upon a common will. It is obvious that there can not 
be a common will in a society in which 15% of the population owns 
85% of the wealth of the nation. In such a society common will can be 
brought about by conscription. 

Why should India be forced to adopt such a democracy? Anyhow, 
before she can do so, India will have to create a similar condition so 
that once introduced such democracy can work there. We must bear 
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in mind that there are over 700,000 villages in India where people still 
own their own land. Until the advent of the English there were no 
great permanent estates, nor had there developed an exclusive aristoc- 
racy of landed wealth such as one finds in England. In Hindu India 
land had been cut up into small holdings divided among the sons of 
the family. These are chiefly free-hold. Land was held communally, 
and had expanded in three positive lines: kinship, occupation, and 
neighborhood. These are the bases of caste in which each had its own 
panchayat (council of five) with complete jurisdiction over its mem- 
bers. This was true of all castes. The inter-caste panchayat extended 
its jurisdiction over a wider area. Also there were territorial councils. 
Toleration and decentralization had been the two pillars upon which 
the fabric of Indian social and administrative systems rested. 

Asoka long ago dreamed of amity of nations and laid the founda- 
tion of international relations on the basis of compassion and righteous- 
ness. Therefore, to defeated principalities he not only reinstated the 
monarch but also left monks behind to teach his people Dharma. Even 
in modern time we find how this concept of Asoka was emulated when 
Akbar, a Mohammedan, consolidated the Hindu-Moslem national state 
by bringing together the diverse nationalities, practiced a new policy 
of toleration, and preached the New Faith based on fallibility of man. 
This was at the time when in Europe the new national states born with 
the Renaissance fed the gospel of religious persecution, and the Divine 
Right of the kings. 

Shouldn’t India be allowed to build her future on her past experi- 
ence, or must she copy the western methods wholesale? In the light of 
what is taking place today, considerable credit is due to the Indian 
social thinkers who grasp the truth that where the state originates in 
force, the form of government necessary to keep the state going must 
also represent and symbolize that force. Under such a system inter- 
mediate jurisdictions are all effaced. States’ rights disappear. The 
heavy hand of absolutism in law and administration—an all-powerful 
embracing central organ—becomes the governing idea. 

Such a concept of administration is alien to India. One reason is 
that in India population is enormously large, and it consists of diverse 
peoples who are not homogeneous in culture habits and tradition. The 
only thing common among them is the central objective of life: achiev- 
ing sainthood! Each section of India is unique in its own way with 
its language, food, clothes and modes of salutation and the like, but 
those who understand will soon discover the common element. Within 
each section there are numberless semi-independent bodies like the 48 
states in America, having particular jurisdiction but which were not 
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absorbed by an all-embracing central authority. In India community 
living may be defined as the search for social unity rather than individ- 
ual liberty. Law is more the custom, tradition and wisdom of the past 
than the whims of the lawmakers. 

We might observe here also the great danger with which the 
western political democracy threatens the world, when it claims that 
the legal sovereignty of the state is identical with moral absolutism— 
the State can do no wrong! 

In the Indian system there was far more local initiative than is 
found in modern democratic states. The Indian system once allowed 
to be brought up to date will raise citizenship to ethical and even to 
spiritual discipline. But state authority, above a mere form of repres- 
sion will lead to war making. 


The principle of social organization in India was co-operation of 
individuals in the group. There was little concept of competition, 
which seems to be a 19th century misconception of the western people. 
Each individual is different from the other. Each has different poten- 
tialities. Competion presupposes similar potentialities but men are by 
nature dissimilar. How can a poet compete with a bond salesman? 
Competition, whatever it may be, may be good and valid for western 
democracies, but it is absolutely unsuitable to the temper and social 
ideals of the people of India. There the population is much too large. 
Constant quarrellings, and bickerings would be innumerable. Life 
would be unbearable. 

The Caste organization itself was functional and not competitive. 
It, like the Labor Union in the west, grew out of genuine needs and 
desires. Unlike the Labor Union however the Caste was organic and 
permanent, self-nurtured and mostly self-sustaining. This was at once 
the cause and effect of her communalism and the solidarity of her social 
system. But today this functionalism in services exchanged among dif- 
ferent castes which caused little friction, is being wiped out completely. 
The difference between Western and Indian society is being obliterated 
by one all-absorbing power, ruthless in exploitation, without any goal 
to achieve. Under the weight of this the people of India groan. 

India wants to grow from within. The code of communal duties 
—Varna-ashrama-dharma—which bound the entire Hindu social fabric 
together, however corrupt today, had always insisted upon the sub- 
ordination of exclusive group interest to the promulgation of Dharma, 
(the ideal of man’s full comprehensive life). Its strength lay in the 
recognition of the fact that man behaves according to his Karma, and 
perfection is not to be expected overnight, if at all. This accounts for 
his multiple nature; only the cultivation of Dharma can give him 
proper direction. Thus Hindu society accommodates all sorts of peo- 
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ple, diverse as well as queer such as half-naked Fakirs, Sannyasis, able- 
bodied beggars, men lying on spikes and the like. 

The Hindus remember the ancient saying, “If you do not know 
where you are going any road will take you there.’ The routine of life 
had been laid out and also the goal toward which the fulfillment of the 
routine was likely to lead one. The four castes must go side by side. 
It is like the whole family planning a long journey—their destination 
was the same, but on their way each had to look after different chores. 
In the process, no one’s physical needs were forgotten or neglected. As 
a matter of fact the plan was so well chalked out that there could not 
be, as there had not been, any inter-caste friction in the whole of Hindu 
history. Brahmans are hopelessly in the minority, and they have lived 
for thousands of years unmolested without any protection of police or 
army. | 

By setting the goal too high for any individual to reach easily, if 
at all, all causes of internecine struggle and friction were eliminated. 
Each individual has to earn his own freedom. Freedom in human 
society is only possible by demanding the least of, and contributing the 
most to, society. Only saints can achieve freedom. Thus the struggle 
became for each individual to do his best to reach the desired end 
which did not necessitate subjugation or elimination of the other fel- 
low, sinner or.saint. The goal was the same for all irrespective of his 
social position. Thus Hindu civilization was organized for peaceful 
living. 

Also, until recently, Hindu-Moslem India had little national 
consciousness. The individual was not submerged in the collective 
achievement of the nation, (there is no equivalent word for nation in 
Sanskrit)! Therefore at no time could the individual believe that he 
himself is great because one of his kind became a saint. He must be- 
come one himself. All Indian people, both Hindus and Moslem, ad- 
mire sainthood, just as much as the western people admire military 
glory. Once this is borne in mind it will not be difficult to understand 
how and why the Indian people had to capitulate completely to a “'free- 
dom and peace-loving’’ democracy. 

Western democracies will never rouse the conscience of their peo- 
ple as long as they allow them the comfortable illusion that they have 
been a ‘‘peace-loving” people. In reality, they have been the most com- 
bative and aggressive people since the days of the Roman Empire. The 
Hindus may, and oftentimes do, fight among themselves, or near their 
own territory, but the western democracies do so everywhere. Their 
soldiers are to be found in every corner of the globe. The ideology of 
the western states is the ideology of war. Their love and admiration 
for war are displayed in numberless monuments of war. Guns are dis- 
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played at cemeteries, parks and squares. Such displays are foreign to 
Indian culture—Hindu or Moslem. 

“Facts are many,” says Tagore, “but truth is one. The animal in- 
telligence knows facts, the human mind has the power to apprehend 
truth. The apple falls from the tree, the rain descends upon the earth 
—you can go on burdening your memory with such facts and never 
come to an end. But once you get hold of the law of gravitation you 
can dispense with the necessity of collecting facts ad infinitum.” One 
such law, according to the Hindus, which guides human conduct is the 
Law of Karma. 

“An instrument,’ says Prof. Toynbee, “that has been used to de- 
stroy can not be used to preserve life at the user’s convenience. The 
function of weapons is to kill, and the ruler who has not scrupled ‘to 
wade through slaughter to a throne’ will find, if he tries to maintain 
his power thereafter without further recourse to the grim arts which 
have gained it, that sooner or later he will be confronted with the 
choice between letting the power slip through his fingers or else renew- 
ing his lease of it by means of another bout of bloodshed. The man of 
violence can ‘not both genuinely repent of his violence and permanently 
profit by it. The law of Karma is not so easily evaded as that.” 

The whole world is looking for the cessation of this war. But we 
must remember that peace is not merely absence of war. War only 
signifies lack of love and brings out the brutal part of man, but peace 
by itself might be weakness. Therefore the important thing is neither 
war nor peace, but life and its achievements. The quality of life must 
be kept pure and dignified. He who can “make friends of aliens by 
loving them more than their fondest, wildest dreams of love, who can 
breathe God and sing love one octave higher than hate, is the man, or 
God in man.” 

This is Ahimsa—the highest ideal for the people of India. After 
this terrible war, if the peace to follow is not to be more terrible, it is 
important to pay some attention to the ideals and objectives of life of 
the peoples who are being crushed in the name of democracy. America 
has taught the world how to fly in the air: can America show the world 
how to live on earth? 


ACQUAINTANCE 
By BERTHA Woop 


Poor man who feared to be Christian Address him, ‘‘No One” from “No Place,” 
And who feared not to be. Host to the futile rain: 

He lost his character between Address a man who almost knew 
These rocks of destiny Which fear had sealed his brain. 
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Six Fields of Action for Humanists 
A Humanist Program as Set By World Events 


PRYNS HOPKINS 


The struggle in which we are engaged sets the stage for the con- 
structive work which has to come. I should like to mention briefly six 
specific problems which the war has raised or intensified and to which 
we humanists must propose our solutions. 

1. HEALTH; OR REVERENCE FOR THE BODY 


To a large extent, health is a question of decent and sanitary 
housing and adequate food, and so is involved in the economic question 
to which we shall turn presently. But the war has introduced some 
dramatic new factors into the situation. Thus, the world has for long 
had a grave narcotic problem, aggravated when to the ancient opium 
and hemp-addiction drugs were added other, sometimes more devasta- 
ting, products of modern chemical laboratories, such as heroin and 
cocaine. 

The present war has seen Germany and Japan deliberately at- 
tempting to debauch entire peoples by breaking down the barriers to 
the drug trade which had been so painfully built up, and reintroducing 
addiction. Germany attempted to do this through secret agents in 
Egypt, but was checked by the British. 

As sinister, and more successful, has been Japan’s diabolic policy 
of spreading opium-smoking in China in order to undermine her will 
to resist. In Shanshi province, every farmer is required to grow poppies. 
In Nagchang (Kiangsi), whoever declines to smoke opium is regarded 
as an enemy of the Imperial Army. At fairs, visitors are given opium 
paraphernalia free. Hospitals are established in which the sick are 
given opium until addicted. 

In the west, these most powerful drugs are used to a much lesser 
extent. But this blinds us to the fact that our own favorite narcotics, 
alcohol and tobacco, do a comparable amount of damage because of 
the vaster amount of them we consume. 

Meantime, Congressional findings summarized in the November 
Narcotic Review show that “not far from one out of two men between 
the ages of 18 and 28, examined for military service, has been unable 
to meet the Army-Navy physical requirements.” The ailments listed as 
responsible for such rejections were largely such as smoking or an im- 
proper physical regimen will account for. So a part of the program of 
humanism must be the fight for more adequate health programs in our 
schools, with remedial exercises, and medical treatment for our young 
people who fail to pass tests of fitness. My program would begin with 
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really sufficient education regarding the seamy side of alcohol, tobacco 
and patent medicines. 
2. SECURITY FROM THE RECURRENT CURSE OF WAR 

As is well known, wars between some savage tribes are often little 
more than rough games. But as man has become what he is pleased to 
call ‘‘more civilized,” wars have increased in their desperateness, scope 
and cost. Two centuries ago they were fought by small bands of pro- 
fessionals who were always likely to desert when harvest time came 
around at home. The damage they did was limited and the political 
effects were chiefly that the common people were taxed by one gang of 
rulers instead of by another. 

Totalitarian warfare has meant, however, that every living person 
between 18 and 50 (as in England now) may become liable for some 
kind of service; every home in the land is likely to be blasted out of 
existence by bombs from the sky; every person suffers a substantial 
loss of property through taxation and the depreciation in the buying 
power of money; and those will be fortunate who come through the 
war without someone dear to them having been killed or maimed. In 
the smaller countries, there is no longer any “front line’—the whole 
nation is the front line. These facts have developed war, from the 
colorful adventure of a high-spirited few to be a concern of, and a ter- 
rible curse to, every living person. 

In the present struggle, there is another important effect to be 
noted. It has shown all those who have squarely faced the facts that 
by no possible policy could the United States have kept out of war, as 
the isolationists desired. What we have seen since of nazi political in- 
trigue in the Americas, and the incredible spectacle of great nations in 
the forefront of the sciences and arts allowing themselves to become 
tuled by gangsters and paranoids whose genius in radio propaganda 
supported with terrorism was to infect whole peoples with a mania 
for world-enslavement, has dispelled illusions. We can see that even 
as the non-resisting harmlessness of Germany’s Jews, liberals and paci- 
fists could not save them and their dear ones from torture, no more did 
Russia’s peace pact nor could any collaborationist policy on our part 
have saved us from a treacherous blow by the fascist powers when they 
had assimilated their earlier conquests and felt the time opportune. 
Reason had long since abdicated in favor of mania. 

The war also taught us that an ocean is no barrier to conquest 
which begins with “softening up” intrigues, develops “fifth columns” 
and “‘Quislings’” and invents “V-5’s” to give the finishing touches. 

Above all things, then, let humanism stand for making San Fran- 
cisco a milestone on the way to a single, democratic, peace-enforcing 
government of the world. 
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3. SEXUAL AND RACIAL PROBLEMS; Or REVERENCE FOR POSTERITY 


The end of the war will present us with discrepancies—which in 
some localities will be very glaring—between the numbers of women 
eligible for marriage and of able-bodied men. We can hardly suppose 
that under such circumstances and the diminished force of puritanic 
morality, the monogamous marriage will be adhered to—some women 
will prefer sharing a man to remaining husbandless, while others will 
insist upon their right to have children even if they cannot give the 
children a two-parent home. As even orthodox Christians are unable 
to quote scriptural instructions defining the ethics of such situations 
precisely (although Muslims are), I suggest that humanists must base 
their attitude not upon pre-established doctrine but on a realistic bal- 
ance of factors making for the happiness primarily of the children but 
also of all other parties involved. 

Other sexual problems which are demanding attention are those 
of eugenics and of over and under population. All civilized countries 
have now so low a birthrate among their intellectual classes that these 
tend relatively to die out, leaving society to be repopulated from the 
fast breeding inhabitants of the slums. The various attempts to stim- 
ulate the multiplication of the first group have all pretty well failed. 
But at least we can discourage the excessive multiplication of the sec- 
ond group—which is disgenic and also tends to increase its economic 
difficulties and all attendant evils—by opening thousands of birth-con- 
trol clinics. 

Confusion is worse confounded by pseudo-eugenicists who, while 
little concerned about the dangers in discrepant breeding rates between 
family and family, where the differences in inherited quality are real 
and often very great, show immense concern over discrepant breeding 
rates between “‘races”’ and other groups so large that quality-differences 
are unproven or relatively small. Such concern is usually a mask for 
bigoted prejudice in intercultural relationships. The Autumn, 1944, 
Christendom contained an article by B. G. Gallagher on “The Christian 
Conscience and the Crisis” which listed several contemporary grounds 
for minority resentments. These include suspicions, from the viewpoint 
of the Negro in America, of differential privileges in the congested 
travel conditions of today; Jim Crowism in labor unions; persistence of 
discrimination and segregation in the armed forces; the struggle for 
housing (especially in centers of war industry) and unfair employment 
practices. A hatred of Mexicans was shown in the zoot suit riots in the 
summer of 1943. Americans of Japanese descent are smarting from 
the memory of their recent deportation in the number of 70,000 to 
detention camps. The Chinese, as important allies in the war, have 
suddenly become able to bask in our smiles. But—Mr. Gallagher re- 
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minds us—our condescension to them has not gone so far that one 
hears of any of the old restrictive covenants against them being waived. 
Africa remains the home of the most embittered and entangled race 
relationships of all. In Europe, the effort of a ‘master race’ to rule 
all the others has been defeated. Finally, there are everywhere experts 
in race disharmony who are available for hire. 


Mr. Gallagher concludes with a reminder that in the contemporary 
world we whites number in all only fifty millions as against a hundred 
and fifty million non-whites. Should our contemptuous attitude event- 
uate in war between the West and a modernized East, therefore, our 
luxury of pride-of-color will be bought at a terrible price. 


Happily, powerful help against racialism is being supplied to us 
by the sciences of anthropology, history, sociology, psychology, educa- 
tion, and economics. Armed with the facts which these supply, let us 
humanists enter the lists to defeat intolerance and hatred in this men- 
acing form. Let us practice the arts of “making friends with and in- 
fluencing” other races; and let each individual equip himself with the 
necessary facts to refute those who would kindle the fires of hatred, 
whether by open acts and insulting remarks or by sly innuendoes and 
stories which help to stamp in the popular “stereotype” of a “typical” 
member of the disliked “race”. 


4. RETURNING VETERANS AND NERVOUS MALADJUSTMENT 


We are alerady receiving the advance guard of the vast numbers 
of demobilized veterans for whom we shall have to find places in our 
society. 2,000,000 are to be discharged in the year following V-E day. 
What will be their state of mind? What treatment will they expect 
from us? What must we provide in order to help them settle down, 
and what things must we avoid doing or saying? Many whole com- 
munities are anxiously asking themselves these questions. 

In the last war, two disturbing factors came to the world’s atten- 
tion. One was that when young men have led the exciting life of sol- 
diers in the field for a prolonged period they become unfitted for many 
peacetime occupations, such as sitting in a drab office and pushing a 
pen. The other fact was that the frustrations of modern war may bring 
about a mental breakdown, of variable duration. Today the conditions 
responsible for these two disastrous results have been enormously 
aggravated. Even before the war, mental disorders in the civilian popu- 
lation were a costly public responsibility. Therefore it is important 
that humanists take a stand on mental hygiene. 


5. POSTWAR JOBS AND ECONOMIC SECURITY 


World War I was followed by a short boom and then by a de- 
pression which by 1929 in this, the wealthiest of countries, threw fifteen 
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million men out of work. In proportion as the present war has lasted 
longer, has enlisted more men, and has a/ready cost seven times as much 
as did its predecessor, it holds out the threat of an economic aftermath 
correspondingly more disastrous. 

Perhaps the reader’s conception is that it represents an unfortun- 
ate interlude, after which we should as quickly as possible restore 
things to the status quo ante bellum, “get back to normalcy” and resume 
“business as usual.” A large part of our population, including power- 
ful business interests, have that idea, for to feel such nostalgia for the 
past is natural. But if we could restore this old order would not that 
order shortly give birth to the war again? However, it has been well 
said that one thing no war ever yet did in the history of the world was 
to restore the old order. So let us humanists firmly fix in our minds 
that this is a partial revolution as well as a war, that we must firmly 
say goodbye to the old order of things just as a quarter of a century ago 
we said goodbye to horses and buggies and all the charm of that lei- 
surely period, and that we will accept the new age and try to like it. 

If we let ourselves drift into another depression (which may easily 
be much greater than the last one), we shall hardly emerge from it 
save through a revolution of violent type. Hungry men are in no mood 
to listen to the demagogues who promise them salvation through wild 
schemes. Such a state of affairs would spell the end of democracy 
and establishment of dictatorship—the undoing of everything for 
which our boys have bled in this war. Let humanists therefore stand 
for social control of industry, extension of social services, and expan- 
sion of democracy from the political into the industrial field.’ 

6. RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND PROGRESS; OR TRUER EVALUATION 

The measures so far might as easily be planks in some political 
platform as in that of a society of the nature of ours. Do the times 
demand nothing more approaching what the religions call ‘‘spiritual” 
and which others name by such terms as “‘ideaistic’” or “ideological,” 
nothing which would unite these other measures and at the same time 
be humanism’s especial province? Yes; for the dilemma of the modern 
world is symptomatic of a breakdown—or perhaps more properly of a 
failure—of fundamental standards. 

The fact is that not only have men failed their religions in the 
present conflict but religions have failed men. A religion should be a 
vessel by means of which the redeeming vision of some sage is con- 
veyed to his fellow mortals down through many generations. Most 
"The Editor suggests that however much humanists may vary in their formula for 


economic security, concern for the consumer and support of Consumer Co-operatives 
(Rochdale) should be a matter of general agreement. 
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redemptive religions fulfilled for a time this function; but soon the 
vessels became so rusty or grimy as to befoul the water they conveyed. 
This is what most of the churches have done to the Christianity they 
spread in the West. It is what most of its sects have done to the Buddh- 
ism they have popularized in the East; to some extent the same course 
has been followed by Islam. 


A religion has at least three functions to fill; an ideological, a 
social and an individual. Every culture needs an ideological basis; on 
this account anthropologists have a standing quarrel with that class of 
missionaries who too ruthlessly destroy the superstitions of aborigines. 
The most unique task of humanism would therefore seem, in this day 
when religious beliefs, corrupted and outlived, are falling on every 
hand, to be to offer to the race a new ideological basis. This should 
differ from the old ones in not resting, as they did, upon tradition. It 
should recognize truth as relative only and as needing rediscovery in 
every age. The great seers of the past each had his message for human- 
ity; this we should try to resurrect from the mold which subsequent dull 
theologians caused to encrust upon it; newly burnished, its still valid 
portions should be preserved for the future. But it is from contem- 
porary sociology that we can learn most about what is morally right 
or wrong; from contemporary physics, chemistry and astronomy, most 
about the universe; and from psychology, most about the “‘soul.’” And 
whatever may be the source of our knowledge, we are not entitled to 
feel secure in it until it has passed the tests of scientific and metaphys- 
ical examination. 


The chief social function of religion is to support ethical conduct. 
But whereas past faiths have upheld ethical systems that were static, 
absolute and personal, humanist ethics will be progressive and relative, 
and will guide the conduct of groups as well as of persons. 


A chief service of religion to the individual has been this, that 
whereas biological forces have carried through the evolution of his 
body, so psychological forces were needed to complete an analogous 
evolution of his inner orientation. But humanism can supply this serv- 
ice also if it will point out that only by developing from a pleasure- 
loving animal through the stages of self-control, dutifulness, under- 
standing, and self-identification with some great cause, can man grad- 
ually attain that freedom from self-centeredness which yields happi- 
ness. 

Voices everywhere are designating this war as symptomatic of the 
breakdown of the ideological foundations of modern culture; and I 
charge humanism to take as its special task the erection of a newer, 
truer, and stronger ideological sub-structure erected not upon hoary 
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tradition but upon supreme authority today—experimental and clinical 
science.’ 

In the foregoing pages I have ventured to suggest that the war 
itself has highlighted the chief ethical needs of society. They might be 
called: reverence for the body, reverence for all life, reverence for pos- 
terity; more insight-giving education, more socialized production, more 
thoughtful evaluation. Such are six lines of humanist action which I 
believe our position and the world’s need designate. We should stand 
ready to work with all men who sense such problems and such 
solutions. 


One corollary of “truer evaluation” is defense of the free mind, and therefore of civil 
and religious liberties including separation of church and state, academic freedom, a free 
and responsible press etc.—Editor 


EARLY TOPOGRAPHY 
(New Caledonia) 
By HUBERT CREEKMORE 


Octopus of vegetation dreams 

In valleys, reaching up the trickling seams 
Between the scrubby brown of mountain folds 
Its tentacles of greenery, and molds 

The watershed as on a colored map. 

Heavy clouds thrash in the upreared trap 

Of peaks, and drain their substance down the veins, 
Down the bouncing streams, until moraines 

Of tangled mangrove mix it in the sea. 

Upon the dry hills, tufted tan, debris 

From old geologies outlines the ghost- 

White trunks of niaouli trees. No blooded host 
Except the birds to greet the first brown chief— 
Kagou, earthbound and barking, and hopping leaf 
Of white-eye on the branches. Silent, threaded 
Down the distant canyons, like imbedded 
Alabaster on the steepness, falls 

The slender water over the broken walls. 
Obelisks of kaori pierce the waving 

Roof of tenements of trees, enslaving 

In their dark chambers the jungle of death, 
Hushed with the hum of dream life, its breath. 
Impossible leaves and vampire vines and blooms 
Like yellow caterpillars . . . Green hair plumes 
The lowest limbs. Green daggers twist, _— 
On soaking stones. Green asterisk, tree fern, 
Footnotes the sky, a word of helpless gleams 

To hungry jungle dreaming, jungle of dreams. 
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In Memory of Modern Humanists 


By SHERMAN D. WAKEFIELD 
1. Arthur Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D. (1880-1944) 


Born in Labette County, Kansas, Dr. Slaten received his education at William Jewell 
College, Rochester Theological Seminary, United Free Church College at Glasgow, Scot- 
land, at Marburg and Leipzig universities in Germany, and the University of Chicago. 
He served as Professor and head of the Department of Religion and Ethics at the Y. M. 
C. A. College, Chicago, 1918-22, and was organizer of the educational department of the 
Y. M. C. A. at Salonika, Greece, in 1921. In 1922 he was appointed Professor of 
Biblical Literature and Religious Education at his Alma Mater, William Jewell College, 
from which he was ousted the following year for heresy. Becoming a Unitarian, he was 
minister of the Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, 1923-24; Professor of New Testament 
at the Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, Berkeley, Calif., 1924-25; and minister 
of the West Side Unitarian Church, New York City, 1925-29. His printed addresses and 
his volume of “Words of Aspiration”, 1927,—now out of print—were widely circulated. 

Dr. Slaten was brought up as a fundamentalist Baptist, and he remained 
a Baptist until his expulsion for heresy. As a Unitarian he moved on to com- 
plete emancipation from supernatural theology and championed a radical human- 
ism. In New York City, to which he brought the Gospel of religious human- 
ism, his preaching was original, forceful and brilliant. He “rode through on 
burning issues”. It is from one of his addresses there, ‘Religion Without 
Revelation”, (reviewing Julian Huxley’s book by that title), that we quote the 
following: 


“Humanism simply means humanity settling down to its job. Its job is 
the conquest of this planet as a habitation for man, the discovery and utiliza- 
tion of nature’s boundless powers, the working out of the difficult problems of 
personal, group, national, international, and racial cooperation, the reconstruc- 
tion of civilizations, the provision of a favorable earth environment for the 
generations of the future, the adjustment of individual. appetites and tendencies 
and urges to social well-being. 

Humanism means the perception of racial destiny, the general agreement 
that we shall all work together to make the best of the human situation. We are 
precisely like a group of pioneers in the backwoods of Kentucky or on the prair- 
les of Kansas. There are trees to be felled, clearings to be made, stumps to be 
pulled, stockades to be erected, houses to be built of timber or of sod, prairie 
fires to be guarded against, wells to be dug, fields to be plowed, grain to be 
reaped, children to be cared for, sickness to be cured, fair-dealing to be pro- 
vided. There must be marrying and giving in marriage, the miracle of love, 
and birth, the agony of grief, and the mystery of death. The human family has 
the same task on a magnified and vastly more complicated scale. The recognition 
that such is the case and the hearty turning to at the job is all there is to being 
a humanist. 

The program of humanism is not one that can at any time be stated in 
terms of support of given organizations for reform. It is broadly outlined in 
saying that it comprises all education, all advance in science, all beneficial forms 
of social organization and re-organization, all art and music, all well-grounded 
ethics, all that informs, refines, strengthens, and ennobles human character. It 
has no fixed, fantastic objective. It follows a flying goal. It clears the mind and 
simplifies life at one stroke by the abandonment of the hope of divine aid, or 
the fear of divine judgment. It would set humanity to work in humanity's in- 
terest. Its slogan is Better Cooperation for Better People in a Better World!” 
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Book eviews 


Rationalism versus Rockefeller 


It is unfortunate that ‘The Rationalist Annual, 1945," went out of print 
almost as soon as it came off the press. For this British publication is a model 
of everything a liberal journal should be and, as such, deserves wide circulation 
in America, where liberal journalism has not yet attained a position of the first 
influence. 

“The Rationalist Annual” is published without that fear of offending the 
orthodox which characterizes those of our liberal magazines that appeal for 
advertising. Nor does it partake of the petulance and intemperance that stamp 
most of the rest of our liberal press. The excellence and simplicity of the 
language in which ‘The Rationalist Annual” articles are written, moreover, set 
the scholarly jargon of our liberal writers in a sorry light. 

Admittedly, not every publisher, American or British, can assemble the 
writings of such stars as Shaw, Haldane, Huxley and Heath within the covers 
of a single issue. These and the other scientific observers, speculative philos- 
ophers and literary artists who have contributed to this year’s ‘‘Rationalist An- 
nual” admirably carry on the great tradition of Anaximander, Democritus, Lu- 
cretius, Bruno, Hume and Huxley the elder—to name a few of the earlier giant 
intellects who insisted on seeking the truth and refused to embrace the prevail- 
ing myths, however pleasant. 

Bernard Shaw poses himself the question, ‘What Is My Religious Faith?” 
Having long ago come to the conclusion, with Darwin, that many of the evolu- 
tionary developments ‘‘ascribed to a divine creator’’ could have been produced 
by a “chapter of accidents,” he concludes that he is a creative evolutionist, al- 
though the old-fashioned fundamentalists would consider him an atheist. In a 
statement exceedingly humble for Shaw, he pleads for a place for “‘justice, 
mercy and humility before the enormity of our ignorance.” 

Professor A. E. Heath, in a masterly discussion of ‘Reason and Life,” 
sees a long road ahead of us before we reach our full human stature and are able 
to act as well as think rationally. First, he says, we must ‘‘achieve that delicate 
web of doubt which is the essence of rationality . . . and discard our ingrained 
infantile beliefs.’’ From these postulates, it is but a short step to the first-rate, 
fundamental principles laid down by A. Gowans Whyte for a new religion. 
They are ‘“‘to learn well and to think correctly,” and, in Whyte’s view, “they 
suffice as the basis of an intellectual fellowship among the disciples of truth.” 
Since they call for a ‘mental and emotional discipline of the most arduous 
kind,” he is not sanguine of their adoption by any but a few of the erudite. 
‘The rest of the world,” he notes, ‘wants a religion that comforts, protects, . . . 
and ministers to the inherent love of mystery, marvel and illusion,’”’ with irra- 
tional but “‘consoling assertions about God’s providence and immortality.” 

Kingsley Martin’s brilliant essay on ’*The Future of Free Thought’’ also 
recognizes the craving of most of mankind for a religion to meet its emotional 
needs, but is more optimistic than Whyte about the possibility of formulating 
a rationalistic creed that will do so and at the same time strip away the super- 
natural trappings of the old faiths. Like the late Professor Bury, author of the 
great “History of Freedom of Thought,” Martin has faith in the progress of 


“The Rationalist Annual, 1945,” Edited by Frederick Watts, London, C. A. Watts 
& Co., Ltd., 1945. pp. 78. 1/6 Out of print. 
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man and the triumph of reason. He describes Bury as having belonged to “that 
pugnacious school of rationalists who had watched the bastions of religion—or, 
as he would have said, of superstition—falling one by one as the Army of rea- 
son gradually forced its way across the ancient frontiers,” and, observing that 
''octua! free’tom was one of the army’s most potent weapons, remarks that 
» 1 ach of science and the progress of humanity depend on the free play of 
the mind. With Bury, Martin agrees that the most important conclusion ever 
reached by man is that “‘coercion of opinion is a mistake.” 

Martin’s comments on current efforts to revive the church in democratic 
countries call to mind John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s recent address, “The Christian 
Church; What of its Future?’ For understandably different reasons, both men 
agree that the church, as now constituted, is through. But where Rockefeller, 
the church’s greatest benefactor, faintly hopes for a regeneration of the existing 
institution, Martin, the rationalist concludes that ‘‘the spread of modern knowl- 
edge and scientific scepticism has gone too far to be reversed.” 

Martin, after making a profound review of economic and social trends, 
brings forward a bold program for a new social order based on reason and 
science. He would start with what we certianly most urgently need, a new 
synthesis of our knowledge—embracing especially the revolutionary discoveries 
of the last two generations in the fields of biology, psychology and anthropology 
as well as chemistry and physics—which would be as important to our times as. 
that of Aquinas was to the thirteenth century. 

It is easy for me to subscribe enthusiastically to Martin’s suggestion for a 
new synthesis of knowledge looking to the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number here on earth. As Archibald Robertson puts it, in another article, “I am 
on the side of Everyman and against Superman.”” But I cannot blithely assume 
with Martin and Robertson that socialism, on a national or an international 
scale, is the simple nostrum that is going to cure all the world’s woes. While 
conceding that socialism has its merits, I personally prefer private property in 
a true democracy, and further believe that, under whatever system, hard work 
(mental or manual) and discipline of mind and emotion, not the system itself, 
lead man to the highest and best of which he is capable. 

Here in America, ‘the land of the free and the home of the brave,” our 
first task is to strive for the emancipated mind. In this respect, British thinkers 
and British publications like “The Rationalist Annual” are far ahead of us. 
Clearly, in the United States of today, it is not prudent, particularly for the 
statesman, the editor and the teacher, to question aloud the prevailing ortho- 
doxy, based though that is on oriental superstitions that cannot much longer 
sustain the western world. Somehow, we in America must become free enough 
to seek the truth and brave enough to utter it. 

—CYRUS EATON 


"Man, Speak Forth Your Heart!" 


Conversion from supernaturalism to naturalism, from theism to humanism, 
is too often superficial and largely verbal. The “converts” rational support of 
his new belief is sincere enough, but his affective energies flow largely into 
negation of the old rather than into affirmation of the new. His positive con- 
tribution to humanism is limited to arid intellectualism, for which liberal reli- 
gion is often criticized. 

Happily such has not been the case with Kenneth Patton, as his new book* 





“Hello, Man.” By Kenneth L. Patton. Privately Published, 1945, pp. 114, $1.00. 
Available through American Humanist Association. 
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clearly reveals. His reorientation has struck deep. He has lived his new religion 
fully and affirmatively, and his writing radiates the warmth of that experience. 

Religion’s age-old questions are here—Where did we come from? Why 
are we here? What shall we strive for? Why must we die? Answers are here, 
too—not as arm-chair theories, but as articles of faith that have given strength 
and comfort in the test of actual living. The whole gives able and effective 
reply to the oft-heard charge that humanism cannot provide a dynamic basis for 
human adjustment. 

Much of the book is couched in language well suited for reading from the 
humanist pulpit. The volume is appropriately dedicated to A. Eustace Haydon 
and Max C. Otto. 

—WM. D. HAMMOND 


The Developing Science of Man 


The writers of this symposium of twenty-one articles’ are not worried 
about jurisdictional disputes. They realize that the social sciences in particular 
are hyphenated. They overlap in content, and their common focus is under- 
standing of and prediction of the behavior of concrete men in social contexts. 
Social scientists constitute a guild whose members are not ashamed to refashion 
their theories and techniques in accordance with the data which appear. In this 
respect and others they differ from theologians. 

Although the field of the social sciences is of tender age, it is a promising 
helper of mankind in trouble. Its store of specialized knowledge, however, 
requires synthesis and placement in lucid language, so that it may penetrate the 
non-academic brackets. Consequently, one aim of the book is to hasten the 
process of pooling on the part of specialists themselves and to lessen the interval 
before incorporation in the common consciousness. The hope of the editor, 
Dr. Ralph Linton, is that the method and the conclusions of the science of man 
may supply balance and instruments to those who enter upon the thorny task 
of post-war planning. 

The central area of the studies is anthropology, with accent upon its cul- 
tural and psychological phases. It is assumed that this inclusive science of man 
and his artifacts provides the most unifying frame of reference, and its wide 
sweep makes for detachment and objectivity. Modes of life (cultures) are sur- 
veyed from various angles, including a close study of the process of change of 
cultural patterns from “primitive” isolated groups to contemporary ones which 
give and take. To make desired modifications of culture today, one must com- 
prehend how it has actually changed. 

The comparative study of cultures reveals an asset of human nature. A 
nucleus of accepted usages is essential to personal and social stability and con- 
tinuity. Culture shapes men. On the other hand, men have been and are now 
creators of new configurations. Hence anthropologists buttress the will to hope 
with a multitude of witnesses. As humanity faces an uncertain future, it is 
encouraging to remember that some men belonging to many, if not all groups, 
have been inventors. 

Many factors bear upon the problem of world integration—resources, 
population shifts, colonization, minorities, and techniques of communications, 
to mention a few which are canvassed in the book. 


*“The Science of Man in the World Crisis”, edited by Ralph Linton. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1945, pp. 532, $4.00. 
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Professor Linton’s chapter on “Present World Conditions in Cultural Per 
spective” is singled out as a sample of good anthropological workmanship. 
Adopting the premise that inventions are the spearheads of cultural readjust- 
ments, Dr. Linton selects the three major technological “mutations” of mankind. 

The geniuses who hit upon the use of fire and tools introduced an era 
in man’s control of his environment. A second mutation was the domestication 
of plants and animals, including the revolutionary device of milking. With 
permanence of residence and a balanced diet came division of labor, class cleav- 
age, governmental and religious systems, writing, and a hundred other cultural 
forms. This mutation paved the way for the rich Mediterranean cultures, the 
chief sources of Western civilization. A large sector of the globe continues to 
live upon the base of the agricultural economy. 


The third mutation, which has not run its course, is the exploitation of 
sources of power—mineral, electrical, and in time perhaps, atomic and solar. 
This is the economy of giant production of goods, disruption of settled ways of 
life, intensified group friction, and in these latter days, wholesale destruction 
of human lives. 

A precondition of the third mutation is the experimental science of the 
post-medieval centuries. Science in the modern sense arose, Dr. Linton remarks, 
when man became suspicious of authority as well as of his fallible mind. He 
proceeded to restrain his subjective bias by resort to repeated experiment and the 
check of the collective judgment of his fellow workers. 

Science and invention destroy and rebuild. The need is not to turn back 
to the medieval age of myth and magic, but to go forward. So vast are the in- 
roads of the age of power that planning of some kind there must be, Professor 
Linton urges. If men of the third mutation fail to subdue the monster they 
have fabricated, it is a live possibility that the slower-paced agricultural economy, 
reinforced by selected inventions of the dispensation of power, may lay the 
foundation of a new civilization in which machines and household gadgets will 
become servants instead of dictators. 

An illuminating bit of time perspective this. Readers below the level of 
specialists, to whom the volume in part is addressed, would appreciate more of 
this kind of clarification. At least one chapter in which the chief finding and 
their applications to the world crisis are summarized would give aid and com- 
fort to those who are overwhelmed by the mass of information and the cau- 
tious calculation of alternatives. 

The common man asks practical questions: What are the most fundamental 
problems? If some issues are admitted to be crucial and pressing, should a 
united front bent on action now be formed ? 

Evidently the authors don’t consider evaluation and policy-making their 
job. They prefer to close the book after ordering the antecedents and processes 
of behavior, advancing a few predictions, and suggesting some possible uses of 
their investigations. The territory of values and goals they hand over to some- 
one else. Whether they are justified in so doing, whether their guiding prin- 
ciple of pooling and synthesis might appropriately be stretched to include col- 
laboration in the definition of basic objectives, is a debatable question. Some 
may contend that men who play two roles—scientist of man i, citizen of the 
world—have something worthwhile to contribute toward an empirically ground- 
ed social ethics which provides direction and coherence to planning on the 
grand scale it must operate upon today. 

Although the reviewer recognizes the fact that knowledge and its better 
half, wisdom, are not confined to a slice of the population, he would be more 
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willing to entrust the shaping of things to come to a score of urbane and sea- 
soned anthropologists than to any other group he knows. 

At all events here is a humanist document which announces, with support- 
ing data, that human beings possess inventive potentialities for mastery of their 
environments and themselves. At long last men of good will have the backing 
of a developing science of man. —E. L. TALBERT 


Education—To Achieve a Fuller Life 


This statement* by the President of Antioch College must hold a distinctive 
place in the current discussion of American college education for two reasons. 
First, the values and objectives it claims for liberal education accord thoroughly 
with our most widely held ideals. Secondly, the methods it advocates are 
grounded in one of our most authentic and sustained exxperiments with a new 
type of college. 

The fullest and truest function of liberal education, says President Hen- 
derson is to help advance. man and his culture. This implies power to deal with 
contemporary problems and also the development of persons as complete hu- 
man beings. The time is now ripe to extend education with these objectives 
much more widely and equitably to all. classes of the population than heretofore; 
for “‘we need to recognize that the greatest of all our potential resources is our 
capable young people.’’ Moreover, “the basic premise of democracy as a way of 
life is a faith in human beings, all human beings, and their ability to use their 
intelligence to achieve a fuller life and a higher social culture.” 

The heart of Mr. Henderson’s faith is not so much the abundance of 
native intelligence and virtue as the power to build a community and a process 
which will develop what there is. His exposition of the phases and methods 
involved is thoughtful in many directions. But it seems to lack freshness. This 
may be due in part to the fact that some of the changes in college practice the 
President of Antioch advocates are no longer novel. That the curriculum should 
provide for basic social studies, a field of individual concentration, and a broad 
program of general reading for all, and should be parcelled out to departments 
is a conception now rather widely shared. The same can be said about Mr. 
Henderson’s remarks on college records and on counseling. But with respect to 
many other points he is still out in front of the procession. Among them should 
be mentioned the idea that “the arts in some form should be a natural part of 
the activities of all students;’”’ that cultures other than the western should re- 
ceive increased study; that planned off-campus experience and activity should 
play a larger role in liberal education and not merely for narrowly vocational 
reasons; that a form of community government is appropriate to colleges in a 
democracy; and that college faculties should not be exclusively graduate school 
products but “examples in vision, courage, and social effort.” 

While these ideas clearly have a special relation to the kind of education 
attempted at Antioch, it would probably be wrong to conclude that President 
Henderson is arguing for the same type of college for everybody. He wisely 
recognizes a diversity of minds and paths to their personal and functional ful- 
filment. To this reviewer it seems that liberal education will be best served, not 
by a uniform revision of our colleges, but if the main types of program now 
emerging in response to several distinct needs and philosophies can be kept 
tributary to the essential objectives so well stated by Mr. Henderson as the ad- 
vance of culture and the development of complete human beings. 


—HORACE L. FRIESS 


“Vitalizing Liberal Education.” A study of the liberal arts program. By Algo D. 
Henderson, New York and London, Harper & Brothers, 1944, pp. xii, 202, $2.50. 
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Golden Age Is in the Future Not the Past 


Those who are confused about the issues in American public education 
need be confused no longer. Not only do I see V. T. Thayer’s book* as a guide 
to the layman in education but I pick it as the one basic text in teaching Phil- 
osophy of Education. It is based on the solid humanistic principle that society 
consists not of individuals with natural antagonistic interests, but of people 
with common aims who, consciously cooperating, can work out their collective 
salvation. 


In the U. S. we have arrived at a point in social evolution where /aissez 
faire is giving way to a crude socialization of capital and services. This means 
socialization must be refined and democracy redefined in terms that will permit 
new techniques to operate in the service of the common good. 


Man’s mind must be not merely free in the sense of no obstacles. If mind 
operates it must operate on something. That something is society. Individualism 
grown up as pressure groups or national sovereignties must give way to mutuality 
in a common faith and common interests. The individual cannot find self- 
realization in isolation. 


In chapters II and IV the author leaves little room for the authoritarianism 
of Hutchins or the absolutism of Sorokin. He concludes that fruitful social con- 
trol can be educed only from group experience and not from exterior authority. 
He cuts to ribbons the tenets of that educational group that curiously enough 
has named its authoritarian ideals ‘‘Education for Freedom’’—the title of 
Hutchins’ book. This movement abandons all that patient investigation has 
uncovered concerning individual differences, the nature of learning, motivation, 
in fact the whole field of educational psychology. ‘Education for Freedom’”’ 
would rely on verbal experience in the indoctrination of the wisdom of the great 
minds of the past. It would teach finalities in a relativistic world. 


“Progressive education’’ has made mistakes but its face has been in the 
right direction. Rejection of verbal experience as the sole method, and the 
authoritarian past as the only content need not mean excessive vocationalization 
or a lean specialization in public schools. At those levels specialization not only 
is inevitably at the expense of orientation in societal values but actually narrows 
the door of economic opportunity. In school job training the pupil is robbed 
of initiation into a richer life in favor of a single job with no guarantee of that 
job. Occupations fall into classes or families with appropriate common back- 
grounds that may be examined without robbing the pupil of a liberal intellectual 
foundation. Mere job training is not only unacceptable to industry but pro- 
motes skills without training in their social significance. The function of our 
present terminal institutions is to make a first-class socially sensitive citizen out 
of, for example, a future dental mechanic, rather than to produce a socially 
obtuse third-class dental mechanic. 


Education implies adjustment; but since society is not perfect, education 
must do much more than obtain adherence to the status guo. A curriculum de- 
signed to confer upon its pupils an economic advantage in the competitive world 
assumes the competitive society to be permanent and desirable and education 
special privilege. This does not meet the need of a future democratic world. 
The school must assist the adjustment of individual differences to a dynamic 
society but also must allow for and encourage the impact of young minds on 


*“American Education Under Fire.” By V. T. Thayer, N. Y., Harper & Brothers, 
1944, pp. viii, 193, $2.50. 
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malleable society. It may be a help to study contemporary problems genetically 
but they cannot be solved by reference to a past that never encountered them. 

The author is not optimistic about teaching religion in tax-supported public 
schools. There is no way of teaching religion without teaching something. That 
something is beliefs. Teaching uniform beliefs to children of parents of diverse 
beliefs is not acceptable. In few schools could parents agree even on a definition 
of religion. Even if parents and teachers and pupils could agree that character 
training is religion, it is doubtful if verbal instruction in morals greatly influ- 
ences child behavior. Child behavior, moral behavior, cannot be set up as a 
separate discipline to be taught from a book. The whole task of the school is 
character education. 

Practically nothing has been planned for the two or three million boys 
and girls of nineteen years or less in industry in fractionized jobs with little 
carry-over training. It is regretable that a skeletonized C.C.C. and N.Y.A. were 
not retained. We must concentrate on offering attractive programs to this about- 
to-be-abandoned group. Federal funds are necessary. To leave the training of 
special groups or general equalization of school opportunities wholly to state and 
local control is to perpetuate the very inadequacy that Federal funds were soli- 
cited to eliminate. 

In regard to the old question of indoctrination the author believes there 
can be no objection to indoctrination as the lower age levels are initiated into 
the community folkways. As the pupil progresses this should give way to direc- 
tion, guidance, and practice in the scientific methods of testing and discovering 
truth. The author rejects equally for the higher levels authoritarian partisan- 
ship on the one hand and evasive neutrality on the other. 

Dr. Thayer notes the teacher today is in a difficult position. He has felt 
pressure from conservatives who would interpret too narrowly the civil liberties 
inseparable from democracy. He is in no mood to abet the conservatives in 
witch hunting. On the other hand should he in the name of democracy fight for 
the right of Fascists and Communists to destroy democracy? Of course the state 
has an innate right to preserve itself, a democracy no less than any other kind of 
a state. But Dr. Thayer places the question on the plane of professional honesty. 
Fascists and Communists, by the very nature of their beliefs, separate themselves 
from that professional discipline that excludes dictation in matters of science or 
scientific opinion. The profession of teaching calls for fair presentation of evi- 
dence not distortion of data. 

The book is concluded by an eloquent presentation of the need of human- 


ist philosophy applied to religion. 
—HAROLD SCOTT 


Man-Centered Education 


This concise, witty book’ is the outcome of a tour which the author, Pro- 
fessor of English at Wesleyan University, made in 1942 under the auspices of 
the Rockefeller Foundation and in which he visited a number of colleges having 
experimental programs in the humanities. However, only two of the five chap- 
ters deal at any length with the kind of material one would expect to find in a 
report; the other chapters consist of the most part of informative and lively 
speculation. 

The decline of the humanities (a term here taken to include history, reli- 





*“The Rebirth of Liberal Education” by Fred B. Millett, New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
1945, pp. ix, 179, $2.00. 
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gion, philosophy, fine arts, ancient and modern languages and literatures) 
Millett attributes to a number of causes: narrowly vocational and professional 
pressures, the “utilitarian” spirt of American life, the sterility of the graduate 
school, the increasing compartmentalization of knowledge within and without 
the humanities, and science and the scientific method, ‘‘perhaps the most dan- 
gerous foe.” 

Because Millett wants education to be ‘‘man-centered’’, democratic, and 
free from vested interests, his misconception of science is all the more unfor- 
tunate. Although he does say that the sciences can and should be humanistically 
taught, he hardly presses the point far enough. He writes, “I cannot see that 
there is any human significance in whatever facts may be arrived at concerning 
the nature of the atom or the number of stars in the universe.” Similar views 
on the humanities have often been held. But this line of argument takes up a 
comparatively small portion of the book; the rest is concerned with an attack 
on such ‘‘ascred cows’’ as the indiscriminate use of the lecture system, the neglect 
of discussion-group methods, and the die-hard resistance to the movement to 
make education more student-centered. —EDWARD FIESS 


Public School Credit for Sectarian 
Classes? No! 


The Editor has fully verified by direct letter from the Division of 
Secondary Education, State Education Department, Albany, N. Y., the 
facts concerning procedures that have been established for granting 
Regents credit for classes in religion conducted under clerical direction 
on church premises under the released time plan for week-day religious 
education. (See note on page 102, this issue.) 

We have sent a memorandum opposing this procedure to the Civil 
Liberties Union, the newspaper P.M. and the State Commissioner of 
Education. We do not believe the procedure to be legal. We do not 
believe that it was intended or is justifiable by the legislation that is 
claimed as its legal basis. It effects an organic tie-up between church 
and state, permitting churches to offer a material inducement—credit—- 
that belongs to the public schools, to influence students to submit to 
indoctrination in sectarian views. It is discriminatory in extending a 
privilege to children whose parents belong to the larger sects that is 
not available to smaller sects or those of no sect who cannot establish 
classes of their own. 

The Division of Secondary Education did not reply to our direct 
question for information concerning when the order went into effect, 
and where and when such credit has been issued. We do know that a 
local priest sent one boy, who lacked a credit needed for graduation, 
to his high school principal to request a unit in religion. We know that 
the same priest has asked for credit for four more pupils. 

The State Education Department is letting itself in for unlimited 
bickering and hard feelings among the sects in assuming supervision 
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of teacher qualifications and the details of the courses, unless that is a 
mere formality that means nothing. The churches, moreover, are giving 
up some of their prophetic freedom by the same arrangement. Just 
how much good will it do the religions, when students learn they can 
“get by” with a unit of credit for what may well prove in cases to be 
a snap course. Local school authorities have no jurisdiction in the 
matter and the state does not pass on the individual student’s work. 
Moreover the provision that “‘a fully ordained minister is considered 
a qualified teacher of religious subjects” is no guarantee that public 
school standards will be met; it is more than probable that some or- 
dained ministers, those of Bible School origin for example, have less 
education than is required for a teacher's certificate. 

Most significant to us is the fact that this procedure was set up 
without open and full information being given in advance to the pub- 
lic that its will might be made known. Readers of The Humanist who 
are citizens of New York should send their protest to Dr. George D. 
Stoddard, Commissioner of Education, Albany. If the sects can “get 





away with this, what next? 


—EDWIN H. WILSON 


World Union of Free Thinkers 


The British Committee of The Union 
Mondiale Des Libres Penseurs wrote us 
May 23: “This committee, consisting of 
representatives of the Ethical Union, South 
Place Ethical Society, Rationalist Press 
Association and National Secular Society, 
has been formed to give aid to the kindred 
societies in the Liberated countries of Eu- 
rope in their effort to resume their former 
activities. We co-opted refugee members 
of these societies—French, Belgian, Span- 
ish, Czech and Dutch—and have had the 
benefit of their advice. We are now also 
in postal communication with members and 
officers of these societies in the countries of 
origin. 

We are anxious to have the support of 
our friends in the New World, and so 
write you. We enclose a copy of the Dec- 
laration of Principles formulated by this 
Committee. We feel sure that you, having 
liberty of thought as a principal aim, will 
sympathize with our efforts, and trust you 
and your friends will see your way to col- 
laborate with us. 

—C. Bradlaugh Bonner, Vice-Pres. 

The statement of the organization is as 
follows: 

WoRLD UNION OF FREE THINKERS 

London, 1945 
Declaration of Principle 

By Freethought is meant the use of rea- 
son applied through exact observation and 
experiment, by the process of argument and 
the test of practice, as the sole means for 
the determination of what is true. Conse- 
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quently the Freethinker rejects all authority 
opposed to reason or going beyond it, 
whether the authority of a man, of a book 
or of an organization, whether based on 
alleged miracles, or on tradition. The Free- 
thinker cannot accept the claim to finality 
of any system or body of doctrine. Nor can 
the Freethinker be satisfied with the bare 
denial of that which fails to meet the test 
of reason; he should endeavor to apply and 
to extend knowledge in the light of his 
principles. Freethought covers the whole 
domain of enquiry; it is concerned with 
Ethics, Economics and Politics, no less than 
with Philosophy and Religion. 

The Aims of Organized Freethinkers 

Freethinkers combine for mutual aid and 
protection against all that hinders the free 
exercise of thought, for the overthrow of 
such obstructive forces, and for the advance- 
ment of civilization along purely humanistic 
as opposed to theological lines. All ob- 
scurantist bodies, whether political, eco- 
nomic, cultural or religious, are the enem- 
ies of Freethought, and it is the crusade 
against them that forms the main bond be- 
tween Freethinkers the world over. Free- 
thought can never be fruitful, unless, be- 
sides clarifying men’s minds, it furthers 
solutions of social problems; in addressing 
themselves to such problems, Freethinkers 
are governed by the paramount interest of 
securing for all, without distinction of sex, 
race, or nationality, equality of opportunity 
for the enforcement of their rights and the 
practice of their duties. 
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Third Conference 


The Third Conference on the Scientific 
Spirit and Democratic Faith was held at 2 
W. 64th St., N.Y.C., May 25-27 at the head- 
quarters of the N. Y. Society for Ethical 
Culture. Devoted to “Science for De- 
mocracy,” the Conference consisted of two 
closed Round Tables each for the partici- 
pants and conference committee on Friday 
and Saturday and public meetings on Satur- 
day evening and Sunday afternoon. The 
smaller meetings lead to excellent discus- 
sion that will eventually manifest its bene- 
fits in print. Because of transportation 
regulations the public meetings were ad- 
vertised chiefly to persons in Greater New 
York. Various members of the A.H.A., on 
invitation of the Executive Secretary, con- 
tinued to give financial support to the Con- 
ference. The editor of The Humanist was 
asked—as the one who first convened the 
group in New York that set up the Con- 
ference—to address its luncheon on Satur- 
day, on the purposes and future of the 
Conference. 

In his opening statement, Jerome Na- 
thanson, Chairman of the Conference and 
a leader of the N. Y. Ethical Culture Soci- 
ety said, “Science and technology have 
combined to make us the greatest armament 
center in history. Can we utilize science 
and technology so that they give us the 
common benefits which our peacetime life 
demand ?” 

There were some high spots in the 
Round Tables, as for instance the specific 
allegations by a representative of the re- 
search division of the smaller war plants 
that men in uniform, acting in the interests 
of large corporations, had obstructed im- 
provements that would have advanced the 
war effort but which jeopardized existing 
patents. Harry Grundfest, National Secre- 
tary of the American Association of Scien- 
tific Workers, claimed that “Cartel and 
monopoly agreements have very definitely 
tended to limit scientific research, or even 
to close new avenues of research.” 

Gerald Wendt, Science Editor for Time, 
Inc., who opened the Sunday afternoon 
meeting declared that “The wise use of 
science and of resources by society leads to 
true freedom, not to serfdom.” 

Kirtley Mather, Harvard University geol- 
ogist, in “The Challenge of Science to So- 
cial Thinking” stated that “The activities 
of each individual and community must be 
coordinated with those of every other in- 
dividual and community in the global soci- 
ety...” and concluded that ‘Science and 
technology have leveled all physical barriers 
to the good life of universal freedom.” 

Federal Judge Jerome Frank made a re- 
mark on the possible helpfulness of regular 
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psychiatric service to Congressmen that was 
widely discussed by the press, and the real 
point of his talk on “Science in the Na- 
tional Economy”’ directed against authoritar- 
ianism in any form, including authoritarian- 
ism in science, was missed. 

Paul Sears in “Science and the National 
Economy,” said “We have been using the 
scientist as a tinkerer and a handy man. We 
must begin to use him as a consultant... . 
Nor today, with men crowding upon cach 
other and upon the resources of nature, 
can we ignore the scientific view of the 
universe and preserve ourselves.” 

The handsomely printed proceedings of 
the Second Conference were ready for sale. 
Every humanist should read ‘“The Authori- 
tarian Attempt to Capture Education”, 
King’s Crown Press, ’45. (Our No. 122, 
$2.50). The proceedings of the Third Con- 
ference, held in New York in May will 
be published by Science Press, Lancaster, 
Pa.—we hope long before the Fourth Con- 
ference. 


A Visit to John Dewey 


On May 27 the Editor visited the vener- 
able leader of American thought, Dr. John 
Dewey. On the door of his top floor apart- 
ment overlooking Central Park West some- 
one had pinned a crayon drawing of a ram- 
shackle cart and a skinny horse. On the 
wagon was the inscription “John Dewey, 
Truckman”. The maid went to announce 
us, but a fat collie dog took us by the 
hand and led us into the living room where 
we proferred a moist hand to the distin- 
guished humanist who proved to be far 
more warm and human than some of his 
philosophic writings indicate. Surprisingly 
vigorous of mind and body, he is collabor- 
ating mornings with another writer in some 
new articles. 

We let the cryptic notice on his door 
pass and went on to other things. He was 
impressed by the item in the morning pa- 
pers in which Bishop Sherrill of Massachu- 
setts had declared that talk of “fox-hole 
religion” was greatly exaggerated, and that 
though “of course there are some men who 
discover religion at the front—just as there 
will be some who will lose it—’ he 
wouldn’t want to base hope for a religious 
revival on it. The Bishop’s honesty seemed 
hopeful to Dr. Dewey. 

We asked about the reactionary move- 
ment in education—would it spread far and 
endure? ‘‘That depends” said Dr. Dewey, 
“on how deeply it penetrates down into 
the educational system.” His impression 
was that it still remains largely the concern 
of a top crust of literary men, whereas the 
progressive viewpoint in education has per- 
meated the ranks of the administrators. 
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We also talked of editorial policy of 
The Humanist, pursuant to the discussion 
of the preceding day at the N. Y. meeting 
of A.H.A. members. He agreed that the 
publication was too diffuse (he used the 
expression ‘“‘bird shot’’) but said that by all 
means we should deal with questions of 
social action as they relate to humanism. 
The Editor brought the greetings to its 
honorary chairman of the Third Conference 
on the Scientific Spirit and Democratic 
Faith which were the subject of a resolution 
on the preceding day. 


The Sectarian Battlefront 


An address before the Protestant Council 
of N. Y. City by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
referred to by Cyrus Eaton and A. E. Hay- 
don in this issue, was published as ‘The 
Christian Church—What of It’s Future?’, 
and brought a statement from Episcopal 
Bishop J. P. DeWolfe of Long Island that 
the Episcopal Church should withdraw 
from the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America unless the Council re- 
pudiated the pamphlet which contained 
statements on baptism and holy communion. 
Protestant efforts at co-operation are al- 
ways on the brink of breaking up on the 
rocks of sectarian dogmatism. @ ‘The 
real enemy of religion today is not creeds 
but secularism.” Thus a Fortune editorial 
of April 2 does not agree with John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. that what we need is “‘a 
religion of deeds, not creeds.” Fortune 
states that ‘Secularism, during a few recent 
centuries when. nobody was looking, se- 
cured a practical monopoly of man’s great- 
est gift and most powerful tool, his reason. 
: If reason is of the first importance, 
theology is still the most important use to 
which reason can be put.” 


When it was proposed that high school 
credit be given for classes in religion under 
sectarian supervision in Chicago, that city, 
corrupt as it is reputed to be, had the de- 
cency to hold a public hearing and the pro- 
posal was tabled because of opposition. In 
N. Y. State such credit is a fait accompli 
through an administrative coup d’etat. 
Under an interpretation of Section 625 B 
concerning absences of religious observances 
and education, a fully ordained minister is 
considered a qualified teacher of religion. 
Through local schools course outlines are 
submitted, a form proving teacher's qualifi- 
cations filled out and passed on to the State 
Board. On approval of the State, local high 
schools are required to grant Regents credit 
although the work is beyond their super- 
vision. Information concerning this pro- 
cedure may be had from Warren Knox, 
Director of Division of Secondary Educa- 
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tion, Education Building, Albany, N. Y. 
New York Staters should protest to Dr, 
George D. Stoddard, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation this unwarranted interpretation of 
the law which justifies those who predicted 
that the released time program would be 
but an opening wedge for further invasion 
of the schools by sectarianism. We feel sure 
it cannot be Dr. Stoddard’s doing. @ Ac. 
tion to halt religious classes under sectarian 
auspices on public school property has been 
taken in Sodus, N. Y. and in Champaign, 
Ill. Other such schools on public premises 
are reported in Webster, Marion, Ontario, 
Williamson and Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
Commissioner Stoddard ordered the classes 
terminated as a strictly legal decision. Legal 
counsel for the state said the decision was 
based on two points: state constitutional 
prohibitation of the use of tax-supported 
properties for religious education, and a 
provision in the education law which en- 
ables local boards of education to excuse 
school pupils for religious instruction off 
school property one hour a week. Such pa- 
pers as The New York Times made much 
of the fact that the petition against the 
Sodus class was filed by a Free Thinker; 
nothing of the conduct of church men who 
flagrantly choose to violate the state law. 
Rochester Protestants are going to seek new 
legisiation permitting classes on_ school 
property. This is an alert to all friends of 
public non-sectarian education in N. Y. 
Keep the priests and preachers out of the 
schools ! 


Every indication has it that we are in for 
a determined and widespread renewal of 
the struggle to extend sectarian interests 
through the public schools. But it is not 
all one way. The Governor of Washington 
has vetoed the legislature’s endorsement of 
religious education on “released time’. In 
St. Louis where the plan has long been 
tried, the St. Louis Post Dispatch has com- 
plained editorially that the program is tak- 
ing too much time away from needed public 
education and that the churches should do 
it on their own time and in their own way. 
We ask readers to send us clippings, infor- 
mation on all efforts to use public time, 
money or premises for sectarian purposes 


It is probable that France will return 
to the policy of prohibiting the teaching 
of theological religion as such in the na- 
tional schools’ which was ended by Vichy 
and the Nazis. Aid to Confessional (Cath- 
olic) Schools was hit when on March 27 2 
bill to continue state aid was withdrawn 
under pressure from progressive groups. 
The law that France had before the war 
said that “in developing the sentiments of 


truth, beauty and goodness by means of 
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moral instruction we deny no religion put 
deepen all.” All State grants to religious 
schools are to end in France after October 
first, according to present reports. 

The University of Chicago Alumni Bul- 
letin for March, 1945 included some inter- 
esting ideas from the Trustees. Pres. Hutch- 
ins had wanted more power, as over ap- 
pointments. The Trustees in a remarkable 
document held ‘““We do not consider the 
University should be committed to any par- 
ticular philosophy. This does not argue, 
however, that the University should not 
work toward a common and unified pur- 
pose.” To give the younger men a voice 
in educational matters the trustees recom- 
mended enlarging the Senate of the Uni- 
versity. A smaller Council of the trustees 
would be selected by proportional repre- 
sentation “‘to represent as far as possible all 
points of view.” The whole upshot of the 
11 recommendations by the Trustees is 
more democracy, not less, in the University. 
...Somehow we are reminded of hearsay 
of a conversation between President Hutch- 
ins and members of the commission that 
was studying the place of philosophy in 
higher education last year. Dr. Hutchins 
had stated his belief that the university 
should stand for one true and official phil- 
osophy. “What,” asked Professor M. C. 
Otto, “if one of your Professors were to 
start teaching another philosophy?” ‘We'd 
send him to Madison,”’ is Hutchin’s reply, 
as reported to us, let it be said, by someone 
other than M. C. Otto. @ Willard John- 
son of the National Council of Christians 
and Jews, writes us that “80 of the 105 
Catholic bishops in the country now allow 
priests to co-operate with other clergy. 15 
years ago only 2 or 3 would do so.”’ The 
American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion invited Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard 
to address its sessions on “Catholicism and 
Modern Liberalism’”—an exceedingly im- 
portant statement. (See “Proceedings of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion”, Vol. XIX. The Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C., 1945). 
Professor Perry proposes that “society shall 
be so organized as to express a common 
core of social agreement which shall at the 
same time leave open the residual disagree- 
ments of all parties’ and states that “‘tem- 
porary happiness and social welfare, can 
be achieved only by a united effort em- 
racing non-Catholics as well as Catholics 
—"“all men of good will. . . .”. Humanists 
should stand ready to co-operate with any 
and all who seek the good life in the here 
and now at the same time they oppose 
efforts to deny religious liberty or violate 
separation of church and state. 


Senators Byrd and Capper have intro- 
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duced a bill in Congress which would 
designate for Bible reading the period from 
Thanksgiving to Christmas each year, 
which sounds very much like asking con- 
gress to pass “a law concerning an institu- 
tion of religion or the practice thereof” as 
prohibited by our constitution. @J. Paul 
Williams in ‘‘The New Education and Re- 
ligion” which we are reviewing in The 
Nation’s Schools finds a secular religion 
present in our public schools competing 
with the traditional sectarian faiths and de- 
fines religion as follows: ‘““When I use the 
word religion I mean to include all those 
social patterns—ways of believing and be- 
having—by which men attempt to relate 
themselves to what they believe to be the 
totality of things, those faiths—and what 
one does about them—which are funda- 
mental to thinking and living. One’s reli- 
gion is his relation to whatever he believes 
to be the vital, supreme reality in the uni- 
verse.”” But do not be mislead—Professor 
Williams obviously favors the traditional 
variety of religion stating ‘Present arrange- 
ments in the public schools stack the cards 
in favor of the religion of the secularists” 
i. e. “The religion of those who oppose 
traditional religions and favor a mechanistic 
philosophy of life.” By making secular 
faith co-terminous with mechanism, Profes- 
sor Williams does some card stacking of 


his own. 
—E. H. W. 


In Publications 


“Bondage Through Education’’ is the 
title of an important review by V. T. Thayer 
in The Nation’s Schools for May °45, of 
“Freedom Through Education” by Redden 
and Ryan, which, Dr. Thayer claims defines 
freedom of religion as the right to worship 
in the one right way and bases freedom on 
“the true philosophy and divinely revealed 
religion.” “@Ernst Chave replying to a 
scathing inditement of religious leaders by 
Professor H. N. Wieman in The Divinity 
School News (Chicago) for April referred 
to the symposium ‘Naturalism and the 
Human Spirit’, edited by Krikorian, in 
which he found such statements as ‘‘Reli- 
gion is a way of life chronologically and 
logically prior to theology.” . . . ‘“Natural- 
ism denies that events require transcenden- 
tal systems for their explanation... ” 
“What does Wieman imply,” asks Profes- 
sor Chave, “by saying that religious 
thought trails a generation after leaving 
movements in philosophy and that there 
might be some hope of religion becoming 
naturalistic fifty years from now? Does he 
think that the Divinity School should mark 
time for fifty years?”” Professor Chave con- 
cludes, “The voices of supernaturalism 
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sound out of place in a scientific age... . 
In ‘The Relation of Religion to Educa- 
tion’” by Ordway Tead (The Hazen Pam- 
phlets, No. 9, Paper, Our No. 94, 10c), 
Mr. Tead says “Religion has to do with 
personal hope and confidence. Religion 
looks always in two directions—inwardly 
to the restoration and salvation of the per- 
sonal and outwardly to the relation of the 
individual to whatever community sense, be 
it human or cosmic, he feels able to relate 
himself to. . . . Religion is thus the total 
emotional and intellectual drive within the 
individual in behalf of a shared companion- 
ship, a fraternal fellowship, in which the 
good life is being striven for in a beloved 
and unlimited community.” @In The 
Critic, student publication of Univ. of Chi- 
cago, June 6, 1945, Prof. Ralph W. Gerard 
of the department of physiology champion- 
ed the cause of science and ethics, in an- 
swer to the charges of Mortimer Adler, that 
science cannot deal with values . . . “‘the 
attitude of ‘science for science’s sake’,”’ said 
Gerard, “has been superseded. . . . Today, 
scientists must accept the responsibility for 
discovering truth and applying it.’ @In 
an article in Ethics (U. of Chicago Press) 
for April 1945 Gardner Williams (U. of 
Toledo) defends the theory that the total 
sum of human happiness in the universe 
is not morally significant, but that duty is 
determined by individual experience. 
Kenneth Leslie, Editor The Protestant, in 
his issue for June-July has issued a call 
to action to ministers of free churches in 
the social-political-economic crisis emerging 
in postwar America. It is “frankly a call 
for recruits in the only body of men in 
America’(?) who, he believes, ‘‘can be de- 
pended upon to spearhead the fight against 
fascism effectively.” Ministers are asked to 
put aside irrelevant differences and join the 
spearhead of the New Protestantism ? 
“The Ascetic Temper of Modern Human- 
ism’’ by B. E. Meland questions the asser- 
tion of such so-called “humanists” as Irving 
Babbitt, Paul Elmer More and (interesting- 
ly bracketed with them) Everett Dean Mar- 
tin that naturalism inevitably issues in 
mechanism, behaviorism and the idealiza- 
tion of mass society. Unfortunately Meland 
concedes the term “humanism” without 
protest to thinkers by whom it was always 
inappropriately appropriated. “@ Blodwen 
Davies, O. L. Reiser, John Somerville are 
among those interested in the newly organ- 
ized Research Committee on Integration of 
the Sciences and Humanities, which at- 
tempts to do something to meet the need 
for a new synthesis, a novum organum, of 
knowledge “which would provide for a 
world view, a theory of man and society” 
and apply scientific method in an over-all 
effort to simplify and clarify the vast stores 
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of unrelated and unapplied facts and ideas, 

The Summary Report on the Confer- 
ence on the Basis of Social Action held on 
the campus of the Univ. of Chicago, April 
8-15, ’45 said: “The purpose of social ac- 
tion is to find a set of values the world can 
accept, and to gain freedom and security 
for the greatest number. . . . We are agreed 
on these ends of social action, but not on 
the best means for their accomplishment.” 
Some felt that social action, the result of 
deep conviction, must be Christian in es- 
sence and that the Christian religion is its 
only real motivating force. 

“What Great Men Think of Religion” by 
Ira D. Cardiff has just missed being a use- 
ful volume. It is marred by the fact that 
the sources of the 2100 quotations are not 
given and that some of the 850 authors 
from whom quotations are lifted out of the 
context, both of their writings and life, to 
prove they thought very poorly of religion 
were devout supernaturalists. It does not 
help the cause of the free mind to stack 
the cards. The case against supernaturalism 
does not require the misrepresentation or 
support of such man as Saul of Tarsus, 
John Wesley, Martin Luther, Dean Inge, 
or Robert Maynard Hutchins. 

—E. H. W. 


NEWS, NOTES, NOTICES 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 
ers wish to buy books from us and _ sub- 
scribe to The Humanist but are unable to 
remit. We have protested this to the Brit- 
ish Consul in N. Y. and to our own State 
Department. “@ Dr. Sidney Hook, Prof 
of Philosophy at N. Y. U., has been award- 
ed the Butler Silver Medal for his impor- 
tant contributions and competence in “the 
fields of philosophy and _ educational 
theory.” “@ Appeals have come to us for 
the contribution of books to restore the 
English sections of the libraries, both in 
Czechoslovakia and in Russia. Readers may 
contribute to a fund to be used by us to 
send basic works on humanism and natural- 
ism. “@ Recent visitor to the Editor— 
Philip Mayer who edits The Walden Round 
Robin, ($1.00 a year; 177 Front St., Berea, 
Ohio) which promotes a friendly and popu- 
lar fellowship of those seeking the good 
life on a naturalistic and humanistic foun- 
dation. @ Previous to his appearance on 
the campus of the Univ. of Chicago, Paul 
Robeson was refused as a speaker for the 
seventh war loan drive at Northwestern 
University, because, as Dean Sulzberger ex 
plained, a ‘‘janitor-shortage’’ made it im- 
possible—presumably because the hall he 
was to speak in could not be cleaned up 
in time for an evening alumni party. 
(Twenty-five students volunteered to do the 
clean-up job, but were refused.) 
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